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On Philosophical Synthesis 


WILMON H. SHELDON 


If we would reconcile the differences between 
the philosophies of the East and those of the West, we must go beyond 
that particular problem, important as it is, to the general situation of 
philosophy the world over, both within the West and within the East. 
The East-West differences are but one instance, though a deep-going one, 
of that general situation; to settle them we must dig down to its roots. For 
philosophers everywhere, in East and West alike, are and always have been 
divided into hostile camps. To be sure, there are degrees of hostility; some 
are nearer to agreement on fundamentals than others. On the whole, those 
of the East more nearly agree with one another than with the schools of 
the West; and the Western schools, save for some of the idealists and mys- 
tics, agree with one another more—or better, disagree with one another 
less|— than with those of the East. Naturally, some of the idealists heartily 
sympathize with the spiritualism and moral earnestness so characteristic of 
Eastern metaphysics, though they reach their results by a quite different road. 
But for the rest, no: the present-day materialists, naturalists, humanists, 
existentialists, and Thomists of the West, above all those who denounce 
every metaphysic and study only “logical syntax” and such—these seem to 
be at daggers drawn with the Eastern schools. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but the scene as a whole has been, and is, one of decided hostility. 
Moreover, the schools of the West are more violently opposed to one an- 
other than is the case in the East. The prevailing tone of Eastern philosophy 
is spiritual and moral; materialism has counted little. Mind-body dualism, 
taught by some, is typically no denial of the ultimate reality of spirit. True, 
the Oriental schools do to an extent refute one another; but the conflicts 
are mild in comparisor. with those in the Western arena. For instance, 
materialism, strong today in the science-loving United States, bitterly opposes 
idealism and Thomism as forms of supernaturalism; so, too, does the instru- 
mentalist; the existentialist has no use for any well-ordered system, and so 
on. And the logical positivist disdains all concern with reality, studying 
only the ways of clear thinking for its own sake, an ideal game remote from 
life’s serious interests which marks philosophy at its lowest ebb. And even 
within this group there are many disagreements. 

Well, all this is a sorry spectacle. Philosophy, most important of all 
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enterprises—because it would learn the principles which manage the world, 
that man may live in accord with them—philosophy, life’s pilot, has from 
an over-all view failed completely: there is mo consensus of experts. Yet man 
cannot give it up. Everybody knows that there are principles governing real- 
ity; physical science has discovered them in the physical world; the philoso- 
pher would discover them in the moral realm, the way of the best life for 
mankind, the highest and lasting values. To anyone who doesn’t take 
philosophy as just a pleasant game of discussion there is nothing for it but 
to find the germ that has infected his mind and narrowed his vision so that 
he cannot see his world in more than one perspective. Many have felt this 
in the past of Western thought where the conflicts are fiercest; more are 
feeling it today as the philosophers witness with gnawing envy the success 
of the natural sciences. Indeed, not infrequently each of the schools defends 
its truth by claiming that it really includes the truth of all the other schools. 
So grows the spirit of synthesis, replacing the old antagonisms. Meanwhile 
the trouble is that each claims primacy in this regard. 

Come now to the root of the matter. Why do the Orientals, so far as 
they disagree among themselves, do so rather peacefully, with few embittered 
denunciations heard, such as have been so frequent in Europe and America? 
Because they have proved their creeds by experiment. Those creeds are not 
an affair of theoretical argument, as in the West. The disciples have 
experienced the One, the Atman, Brahman, Tao, Nirvana. So too the mys- 
tics of the West, but they are few and they have counted little in the history 
of Western systems. There the pervasive method has been proof by intel- 
lectual procedure, proof starting from the things given to sense, and only 
such proof. It was the inheritance from old Greece, more especially from 
Aristotle, first codifier of logic. The European philosopher knew little of 
the Orient; he followed the Greek method af thought as the one clue to 
ultimate reality. Only in the later Middle Ages, with Galileo and others, did 
the experimental method come to prominence—in respect of the physical 
world. Later it increased much, giving the successes of the modern sciences. 
Now, the essense of that method is this: If you would know the powers or 
principles beneath the surface facts, manipulate or rearrange the subject 
matter you are investigating so that you may directly observe and experience 
the working of the principle which reason has suggested—or its failure to 
work. That is the pragmatic test, the test by action, *pétrew, doing some- 
thing that you may verify the supposed principle in its operation. Without 
that test, there is no genuine proof in respect of reality. That is why the 
reasoning of one school does not convince the other schools. In physical 
science, reasoning alone would never have rounded to the conservation of 
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energy, the electrical theory of matter, quantum mechanics. In mathe- 
matics, which has claimed absolute proof of its theorems (not always cor- 
rectly!) there is no necessary concern with the real world; mathematics lives 
in the realm of ideal possibles. But in respect of reality, with which meta- 
physics deals, there is no generally convincing proof apart from direct ex- 
perience. However sure your reasoning may seem to be, there may be some 
factor in the real world which you have not yet discovered that prevents it 
from applying. The practical test alone shows whether or not it applies. 

Here, then, lies the germ which has crippled the Western philosophers 
in their journey toward the ultimates. They have been worshippers of 
exclusive reason. Many would justify this by declaring that philosophy is 
not philosophy unless it proceeds by reasoning only; they would exclude 
the mystical experiments of the Oriental, the beatific vision, and such. Well, 
if they do, they are condemning philosophy to a perennial civil war. But 
clearly it is perverse of them to accept the revelations of sense-observation, 
the facts of external nature, as part of their metaphysics, and to deny the 
revelations of the mystical experiment which are quite as much observed 
facts. Philosophy, which, of course, is metaphysics and nothing else, aims 
to be aware of the ultimate principles which govern things, no matter how 
it gains the awareness. The Western restriction to pure intellection is an 
arbitrary definition at best; at the inevitable worst it is the sentence to a 
perpetual failure. \ 

Until the Western thinker realizes that a true metaphysic cannot be as- 
sured by reasoning alone, but ever needs confirmation by experiment lead- 
ing to direct experience of the principles suggested by reason, he cannot 
come to terms with the East. Without reasoning, to be sure, no discovery 
at all; without the working test, no certainty in respect of reality. It is the 
bad inheritance from old Greece, the exclusive supremacy of intellect, that 
is responsible both for the estrangement of East and West and for the bitter 
internecine strife within the Western fold. 

The above has said nothing of what the East has to learn from us of the 
West. And naturally so: so far as we are aware, there is no such exclusive 
hostility toward the Western systems, at least on the part of the leading 
ones of today. It is, rather, that they haven’t been much interested in the 
details of nature brought to light by Western science—a fairly pervasive 
unworldliness perhaps, now gradually broadening to demand a deeper aware- 
ness of nature’s ways and man’s opportunities for improving his everyday 
life. It would appear that the East has, in particular, somewhat to learn 
from the philosophy usually dubbed emergent evolution or process-meta- 
physic, with which indeed it already shares the pragmatic criterion. And, 
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DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI 


of course, all that has been said above holds only on the whole, in the long 
run of the systems; not at all with the strictness of a straight-line law, rather 
with the variations and departures from the mean which are registered in 
the probability-curve. 

Yet, after all, in the exclusive worship of reason, disease-germ of Western 
philosophy, it is not the worship of reason that leads astray; it is the exclu- 
siveness thereof. Reasoning discovers hypotheses, directs experiments. Rea- 
son is not to be dethroned; it must share its throne with action, with the 
experimental test. It is as bad to go to the other extreme, with certain 
existentialists, some of the mystics, perhaps some of the pragmatists, and 
declare that reality is quite above reason. When the Vedantin affirms, as 
some seem to have done, that this world is illusion, Brahman alone gen- 
uinely real, he is just as wrong as the exclusive intellectualist or existentialist. 
As Professor Gilson has said, it is small honor to the creator to dub creation 
an illusion. The ultimate root of evil in philosophy has ever been: exclu- 
sive worship of some single principle, no distinctions permitted within it 
which point to some other principle or principles. 


On Philosophical Synthesis. . . 


DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI 


The meeting of East and West ought not to 
mean merely the creating of a new synthesis of Oriental and Western thought 
whereby East ceases to be East and West to be West. What i should like 
to have such meeting mean is that the West will have an ever-increasingly 
better understanding of the East and the East of the West. That is to say, 
there ought to be a far better mutual understanding and appreciation be- 
tween East and West than there ever has been. 

When this is accomplished more thoroughly than before, there will be 
more breadth of thought and more penetrating insight into reality. All that 
is needed is to avoid the preconceived idea that the West or the East is the 
sole possessor of truth or has a monopoly on the secrets of the universe. 

There ought not to be any sense of superiority on either side, East or West. 
Even with religious thought this is to be sincerely shunned. Philosophers 
are, I expect, more broadminded than religious thinkers, because religion 
is based on individual experience, and the religious experience, if it is really 
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genuine and deep-seated, means a direct contact of one’s being with reality. 
But here is great trouble from the intellectual point of view since such ex- 
periences defy what philosophers call objective verifiability. To my way 
of thinking, philosophers, too, must base their philosophy on their inner- 
most experience; or, it may be better to say that, even with the philosopher, 
experience must come first and intellectualization later. Mere intellectuali- 
zation gives one a sense of hollowness. It can be bright but never inspiring. 

Eastern thought is generally founded on experiences of a religious nature, 
and, as they are very personal, the experiencer is apt to feel that he is the 
sole possessor of truth and to look down upon others, perhaps with a feeling 
of pity—though this ought not to be so. In the West, experience and 
thought are differentiated, and thinkers, professional thinkers, pursue the 
exclusive course of intellectualization. From the Oriental point of view this 
is unsatisfactory. 

I am told that in America the pragmatic way of thinking is still strong. 
But, as I understand it, pragmatism does not ignore experience; in fact, it is 
built on it, and when there is new experience pragmatism takes it up and 
incorporates it into its own system. If there is anything in the new experience 
that goes against the old way, the pragmatic thinker will give serious thought 
to such experience and if necessary he will be ready to modify his logic so 
that the new experience will find its proper place in it. Pragmatism is not 
a fixed or closed system which is so ossified as not to be able to adjust itself 
to a new environment. 

For this reason, if for no other, the meeting of East and West must mean 
more than it may in any other country. America is still young, and the spe- 
cific character of youth is to be pliable and ready to assimilate that which will 
help its growth inwardly as well as outwardly. 








HOWARD L. PARSONS 


Buddha and Buddhism: 
A New Appraisal 


Because, like the thought of other subtle and 
seminal thinkers, Gautama’s contribution to philosophy and religion has 
not always been clearly understood or commonly agreed on, we need to 
re-examine it periodically to discern the lasting value and “noble truth” in it. 
Gautama’s thought is at once bold, obscure, sinuous, paradoxical, and am- 
biguous; but part of the obscurity and ambiguity we may ascribe to over- 
zealous or undersensitive interpreters who have missed or distorted his 
ideas. The very fact that Gautama has for long been the generative center 
of so much controversy in thought indicates the depth, suggestiveness, and 
universal appeal of his ideas, even if, in the original, they have been marked 
by obscurity and ambiguity. 

It is the purpose of this paper: (1) to restate the problem of the religious 
life as Gautama Buddha saw it; (2) to expound his proposed answer to this 
problem, and to explain and evaluate the “noble truth” of his answer; (3) 
to show the ambiguities inherent in Gautama’s thought, and to indicate the 
erroneous side in each of these ambiguities; and, finally, (4) to suggest pos- 
sible causes of these ambiguities, giving an over-all evaluation of Gautama’s 
thought. My thesis is that there is in Gautama’s thinking a profound and 
universal truth, but that, because of the ambiguities of his own formula- 
tions or those of his followers, this truth has been obscured or distorted, and 


that what we require today is a recovery and re-evaluation of this “noble 
truth.” 


I 


Gautama shares the belief of other great religious figures that man’s 
highest fulfillment (salvation) cannot be realized through loyalty to any 
one, or any collection, of this world’s “goods.” All goods and evils are for 
him relative, and all, when pursued or attained, produce suffering. Gau- 
tama’s youthful search for salvation led to experiments with and a repudia- 
tion of the discipline of Upanisadic idealism, the ascetic mortification of 
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yoga, and the deterministic systems of the Jains and Ajivakas. His early 
rejection of specific, traditional paths of salvation signifies a dissatisfaction 
with the old idols and a desire to discover a wider and ampler way more 
adequate to the demands of his own human nature and the human natures 
of others. He appears to be impelled by the unstated premise that even 
devotion to the attitude of detachment from all devotions is inadequate. 
His negativity is radical and relentless; he is in search of a unity of devotion 
whose tenuous ties cannot be broken by the vicissitudes of strife and suf- 
fering. 

Gautama agrees with his predecessors that the wheel of karma, the chain 
of causes and effects of this world (midanas), constitutes man’s predicament. 
That predicament is the causal chain of habits; for it is habits which, in 
William James’s idiom, make up the individuality of a man, habits which 
are bound together into a distinctive and temporal bundle. The empirical 
individual is a kind of unity, though a transient one, of the five components 
called skandhas. Man’s problem arises because such components cohere and 
stick together with a certain persistent character: they tend to organization 
through time in the form of habits. Hence arises the notion of a self— 
essentially an illusory notion, since the necessary predicate of a self is per- 
manence. It follows that man cannot find salvation—that is, permanent 
fulfillment—by pursuing the demands of such a “self.” On the contrary, 
salvation comes to man only when he destroys this illusion of the empirical 
self and with it all the suffering that accompanies the drives and actions 
which make up the empirical self. Specifically, salvation is accomplished 
when the roots of the self, namely, the predispositions to habit, are destroyed. 
The source of man’s attachments to the specific values of his experience (and 
hence of suffering) must be eradicated to secure man’s release and fulfill- 
ment. 

Gautama breaks with his predecessors in interpreting what any took to 
be a blind and inevitable karma as a structure of human habit and hence 
a problem for the human will. He moralizes the concept of karma, just as 
the Jewish prophets moralized the concept of an arbitrary Jahweh and inter- 
preted it as the universal order of justice. As conditioned generation, karma ) 
can be discerned, understood, and controlled. 

Latter-day Buddhists like some of the Hinayana school assume that Gau- 
tama preached the abnegation of life altogether. But an important part of 
the tradition—as recently displayed by R. L. Slater in Paradox and Nirvana 
—does not bear out this extreme view. Unlike Schopenhauer, Gautama does 
not advocate mortifying by degrees the body. He explicitly rejects asceticism. 
He does teach that the body should be controlled and released from the 
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compulsive imprisonment of habit, and that karma should be transformed 
by the will from strict, animal-like, automatic response to the delayed re- 
sponse of thought. And legend describes his enemy or tempter not as Life 
but as Death (Mara). 

Why is habit evil? Because, for Gautama, it leads inexorably to suffer- 

ing. Our needs and drives (the term “craving” or “clinging” seems to cover 
both), when they are followed and satisfied, lead to repetition (the law of 
effect). Even when certain habits lead only to partial satisfaction and partial 
defeat, they may, as in neurotic behavior, be repeated. But repetition is 
habit, and habit tends to become inflexible; and since the external sources 
of our satisfactions are perpetually changing, coming into being and passing 
away, habit too is destined for disappointment, frustration, conflict, and suf- 
fering. Habit is therefore evil because it obstructs and impoverishes rather 
than releases and fulfills the personality. 
/ A deeper evil is desire or “thirst” (tanh2), the root of habit and of karma, 
for desire tends to take on temporal structure as soon as it locates a means 
of resolution for itself in the world. Because knowledge is the way of 
overcoming the habitual effect of desire, it is not really desire which is the 
radical evil, as many imagine in interpreting Gautama; it is ignorance 
(avidya), for to be ignorant is to be driven by the blindness oF desire into 
the constricting and painful treadmill of habit. The traditional Hindu doc- 
trine of nescience is thus reinterpreted by Gautama in ethical terms: man’s 
salvation lies in the knowledge that the guidance of desire is not the path of 
salvation. The certitude of the Four Certainties lies in the knowledge that 
* the habits of the self do mot necessarily dominate man, and the knowledge 
that the guidance of desires (taken for granted in the other religious sys- 
tems) is mot the way to fulfillment. The depth of man’s joy of release, there- 
fore, is in proportion to the depth of the evil which in his knowledge he 
recognizes and overcomes. For to discover that the indiscriminate and de- 
structive domination of desire is mot the way for man to find fulfillment in 
this life is to go far more than half way toward positive salvation; indeed, 
that discovery itself carries with it its own religious ecstasy, as the story of 
Gautama’s enlightenment shows. 

This insight into desire does not mean that all desire is evil, or even that 
some desires per se are evil. Desire becomes evil when, unchecked by the 
mind, it coerces men into the inevitably painful compulsions of habit. A 
man’s character is his fate. Whether we take Gautama’s unclear view of 
“dependent-simultaneous” generation, or Freud’s theory that the habits of 
the ego become imprinted on the id and are transmitted in heredity, the 
fact remains that every man is born with specific potentials to action which 
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in process of realization constitute his character. Character is a mode of 
action, a structure of development. The diathesis of every man is his peculiar 
set of needs or desires; thus it is not the mere metaphysical fact of desire 
that a man must overcome—it is his unique bundle of desires, his psycho- 
somatotype, his individual biases, which he must understand and control. 
“Work out your own salvation with diligence,” Gautama told his disciples, 
having first worked out in his own life and thought his own problems, leav- 
ing the disciples with little general theory and with the meager counsel that 
in the end it is the individual's striving for salvation that really counts.SNo 
doubt he intended that his life and thought should be treated not as a model 
to be emulated but as a method to be experimented with. But many indi- 
viduals need models, desire prescribed paths of action, and fall easily into 
set habits. They do so because they are ignorant—being ignorant of them- 
selves they cannot understand Gautama’s gospel of radical individuality— 
and their ignorance is the domination of desire in their lives, or of the excesses 
to which the craving of desire often drives them. As the studies of Karen 
Horney show, insofar as our native and normally developing needs are ~ 
incapacitated by conflict they tend to find expression in rigid responses (neu- | 
roses) which, while they afford some degree of satisfaction, doom the per- 
sonality to perpetual though frequently dissociated and unconscious suffer- 
ing; the neurotic is “driven” to do what he cannot enjoy. Similarly, Gau- 
tama’s insight that such neurotic suffering can be overcome in the last analysis 
only by the intelligent will of the individual is confirmed by psychiatry today. 

Karma is, in Huxley’s words, “the tendency of a germ to develop accord- 
ing to a certain specific type, e.g., of the kidney bean seed to grow into a 
plant having all the characteristics of Phaseolus vulgaris.” W.H. Sheldon’s 
studies of human physique” indicate that at least part of each man’s charac- 
ter-producing predispositions reside in and are elaborated from the consti- 
tutional components of endomorphy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy, with 
their characteristic personality traits of dependency, domination, and detach- 
ment, which tend to vary according to the strength and proportion of the 
physical components. (These predispositions perhaps correspond to the 
gunas of the Sankhya philosophy.) As the fulfillment of these predisposi- 
tions expresses itself in characteristic patterns, so the conflict and incapacita- 
tion of them results in similar though distorted patterns. For example, a 
person predisposed to energetic activity by virtue of his predominant meso- 
morphy will tend, under the stress of conflict, to become over-aggressive or 


Py in Paul Carus, The Gospel of Buddha (La Salle, Illinois: The Open Court Publishing 
.» 1943), p. 278. 

*'W. H. Sheldon, The Varieties of Human Physique (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940); 
The Varieties of Temperament (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942). 
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manic. Thus, karma varies in its expression from individual to individual, 
and it is the task of the individual to understand his inborn biases, take 
account of them, and correct them. For Gautama, man must correct these 
biases—else, like a tragic flaw, they will drive him to suffering and destruc- 
tion. (It is such living destruction of the personality that he wishes to 
destroy, not life itself.) 


II 


The first steps in the correction of the tyranny of desire are recognition 
of the fact of suffering, recognition of the cause, and recognition of the 
need for eradication of the cause. In this sense Gautama is religion’s first 
scientist, concerned with causes, particulars, individuals, interiors. Accord- 
ingly, he rejects the scriptures, traditional wisdom, speculation, ritual, caste 
status, and all other specific practices or general forms which claim to save. 
From his own experience Gautama learned that salvation is at heart a lonely 
struggle; that “religion is what a man does with his solitariness”; that reli- 
gion is a concrete venture; and that general ideas can have efficacy only as 
they facilitate the individual’s own specific fulfillment. Perhaps this is why 
Gautama remains ambiguous on virtually all the major theoretical ques- 
tions put to him: he wants to avoid the temptations of systematic thought 
which so readily serve as a substitute for practical experimentation. In like 
manner he rejects the panacea of specific action, such as ritual. Setting aside 
the errors in the oral and written tradition, it is the glory of Gautama that 
he remains obscure on so many theoretical points. The disputes among 
Buddhists testify to this obscurity, and amplify the glory. Gautama was a 
savior of mankind: that is the truth of the Mahayana point of view. But he 
turned his back on men and told them to save themselves: and that is the 
truth of the Hinayana point of view. But behind all the disputes and am- 
_biguities stands the individual figure of Gautama, saying to his disciples: 
‘ “With yourselves for islands live ye, with yourselves for refuges, with none 
\ else for refuges. ...” There is a truth in this deeper than disputes: the reli- 
gious life is, after all is said and done, a matter of individual will and 
intelligence. For only one force can lastingly delay and control the move- 
ments of my body’s desires—my mind. I can radically change no one else} 
and no one else can radically change me, since my mind (and no one else’s) 
is directly connected with my body (and no one else’s). There is this much 
truth in the assertion that the “origin of all things is the effect of ideation.” 

Of course, Gautama talks in generalities; the “Four Noble Truths” are 





* Junjird Takakusu, “Buddhism as a Philosophy of “Thusness,’” in Philosophy—East and West, 
ed. Charles A. Moore (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946), p. 81. 
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generalities of a high order. But they have a profundity, a breadth of appli- 
cation, which defies criticism. It is possible, naturally, to find a defect or 
inadequacy about them. But, properly interpreted, they spell out, like the 
parables of Jesus, some fundamental facts about the problem of man’s ful- 
fillment. Their very inclusiveness invites criticism from every point of view; 
but the same inclusiveness judges every point of view. 

So far as the fragmentary tradition allows us to tell, the fact of individual 
suffering and individual salvation in Buddhism is incomplete unless put in 
the setting of a social karma. The suffering (and hence the salvation) of 
each is implicated with the suffering of all. We respond in a certain tem- 
peramental habitual way—let us say, by withdrawal—to the temperamental 
demands of another—let us say, the demand for affection—and our response 
in turn calls forth more of his demands, until we both are involved in a 
complex nexus of mutual need, frustration, conflict, and suffering. How to 
break this enslaving chain? Refuse to respond. It is not sufficient to delay 
responses; one must not respond at all. This we accomplish by freeing our- 
selves from attachments to specific values, from “ego-involvement.” This 
freeing is not a suspension or abnegation of the physical components that 
are the driving forces of life; but, where previously the various parts of the 
personality—the needs of dependency, domination, detachment—controlled 
the personality, now it is the whole personality by means of the integrating 
force of mind which controls and directs the parts, for only the mind as an 
organizing process can break up the bundle of characteristic habits and pro- 
gressively reorder the personality in its subjective and social relations. 

Gautama left no extensive positive formulation of the good life; but he 
said enough significant things about evil for us to infer that it was this transi- 
tion from the part to the whole, from the form to the process, from the bias 
to the balance, from the transient to the abiding, from the relative to the 
absolute, which constitutes the process of religious fulfillment. Gautama 
defines his task in traditional terms; like every heretic he of necessity employs 
the forms of those against whom he rebels; and he is more concerned to 
show what is mot the way than to hold up a specific path. Indeed, the way 
he does advocate resists specification, for it consists in avoidance of all the 
specifics; it resists definition, for “definition is the soul of actuality,” and 


there is a sense in which his path of life eludes and transcends the forms of , 


actualities without itself being non-actual. This is a paradox which Gautama 
acknowledges: there is a self and yet there is not a self, there is a permanence 
and yet there is not a permanence. Implicit in his dualities, in his negation 
of negations, is a dialectic, a process, a transformation, which transcends, 
includes, and completes the distinctions made by the senses. Lao-tzi' and 
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Heraclitus, contemporaries of Gautama, speak in paradoxes too; while they 
are more positive in their emphasis on the dynamic unity of opposites, Gau- 
tama appears to be saying something similar. 

For Gautama the evil of life has a twofold character: desire is evil be- 
cause it is blind and insurgent; habit, which issues from desire, is evil be- 
cause it is rigid and constricting. Both enslave the will and mind, and both 
result in suffering. And the obsessive, tyrannical power of both is broken 
by the white light of thought, which stops desire, disintegrates habit, and 
thus opens the way for a new transformation of personality. Without making 
a fine-drawn distinction, therefore, between desire and habit, Gautama criti- 
cizes and rejects the specific and precarious loyalties into which unmitigated 
desires force and fixate men, and the very general, compellingly repetitious 
patterns of response (habits) which those loyalties tend to become after a 
time. He is equally antagonistic to narrowness and generality, for, as his 
criticisms of the prevailing Hindu systems of thought show, men are be- 
deviled either by excessively narrow practices and dogmas which have 
become universalized and thereby inadequate not only for the full natures 
of individual men but for the full natures of all men, or by excessively gen- 

etal ideas which evaporate into theoretic and pragmatic meaninglessness. 
Gautama discerns that specific desires draw man into the trap of identifying 
local and personal satisfactions with lasting and universal values—the trap 
that Whitehead described as “the fallacy of misplaced concreteness”; and 
‘that habits of action and thought fix man in the illusion that his ideas and 
his self, which seem so permanent and important but which in actuality are 
ephemeral, constitute the be-all and end-all of existence. On the one hand, 
he cautions against the binding ties of love to a specific person; on the other 
hand, avoiding the extremes of a loveless life, he advises a general love of 
all mankind, freed from the fetters and fanaticisms of ego-involvement. On 
the one hand, he says that “decay is inherent in all component things”; on 
the other, that the generalities of “higher doctrine” “do not tend to edifi- 
cation.” 

Thus Gautama simultaneously condemns indulgence and abstinence. These 
can be viewed by us as extremes, but in reality like all pairs of opposites 
they are complements, excessive compensatory swings of an organism seek- 
ing to integrate its desires, each requiring the other but never completing 
or exhausting the other. Indulgence is the concrete expression of desire, un- 
checked by the forms of thought; abstinence is the expression of the desire 
to control desire—it too is unchecked by the forms of thought. For Gau- 
tama both are kinds of slavery, distortions of the natural balance, and ought 
to be avoided. What appears to be excessive detachment (abstinence) is in 
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reality excessive attachment—a neurotic clinging to a particular mode of 
experience. A single evil underlies the dualities which appear double— 
indulgence and abstinence, attachment and detachment, sense and specula- 
tion. That is the evil of a blind and compulsive loyalty to some particularity. 
This evil reveals itself in the obsessive, restless, inescapable alternation be- 
tween the narrow specificities of sensual experience and the vacuous and 
abstract wholes of conceptual thought—between the affirmation of desire 
and its attempted negation in restraint. Indulgence affirms what is not real, 
namely, desire. Abstinence denies what is real, namely, man’s existence in 
this world. In seeking to affirm life, indulgence denies what is of impor- ' 
tance; in seeking to deny life, abstinence affirms what is not of importance. 

How does Gautama deal with this duality in the nature of man, a duality 
of which he appears fully aware? A common interpretation is that he “desires 
to escape desire,” that is, he desires a special kind of satisfaction—detach- 
ment, restraint, inhibitory control, solitude, etc. Thus Charles Morris in 
his Paths of Life has represented Gautama. There is a certain truth in this 
interpretation. The “middle way” in Buddhism is a path lying somewhere 
between satiety and renunciation. In its extreme manifestations desire is 
repudiated, and emphasis is placed on the inhibition and control of certain 
desires. Gautama desires that the time-binding factors of existence, like 
habit and memory, have a stop through the extinguishing light of the mind. 
And it is the cerebral cortex which in delaying responses stops time, mediates 
between sense and motor activity, and inhibits and controls emotion and 
impulse to a large extent. Moreover, Gautama’s concern with suffering as 
the central human problem speaks for an ectomorphic physique, sensitive 
to pain, delicate, and hyper-attentional. 

On the other hand, the good life for Gautama is not merely the life of 
the mind. He equally rejects excessive asceticism, excessive striving, and 
excessive pleasure. The mind is the mediator, the correlator, the organizing 
power which guides the individual on his Eightfold Path of Rightness. The 
mind, therefore, is an instrument for man’s entering into the peace “e 
Nirvana which passes understanding. The karma of physical predisposi- 
tions with which we are born can be transformed only as we become con- 
scious of their influences and check the excesses towatd which they might 
otherwise lead us. Only as the mind participates in the activities of the 
present can it transform the dominance of the transient over the permanent 
and the past over the future, and thereby free the future from enslave- 
ment to time and karma. The corrective to our reactions is abreaction, con- 
scious assimilation, unitary insight. The life of balance and of orderly 
development, in which a man is free alike from attachments and detach- 
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ments, can be achieved only by an over-all organizing process which checks 
and regulates the tendencies to distortion—only as the general pattern of 
normal growth dominates the specific tendencies to de~endency, domination, 
and detachment. As the Bhagavad-gita says, 


When the dweller in the body 
Has overcome the gunas 
That cause this body, 

Then he is made free 

From birth and death, 

From pain and decay: 

He becomes immortal.‘ 


Precisely because Gautama recognizes and rejects an excessive asceticism, 
his way is more than the detachment that tends to accompany a specific type 
of physique such as the ectomorphic. Further, his is a practical religion, 
whereas we might expect an extreme ectomorph to withdraw completely 
into the contemplation characteristic of the Upanisadic tradition, or into 
speculation. It is difficult, of course, to determine the exact nature of his 
teachings, but the very fact that the Mahayana school claims to stem from 
him indicates that he probably did not advocate merely the virtues of the 
monk, as the Hinaydna insists. Gautama is concerned with control over 
outward nature by means of the mind; for he does not set out with the goal 
of inner peace: rather the vision or “noble truth” he has concerning nature 
as everlasting suffering produced by desire appears to come first and to 
impel him to search for a technique for coping with that suffering. The 
mind delays responses, true; but its delaying tactics are only a secondary 
, phase of the whole battle. Gautama seeks to separate himself from the in- 
dulgent sensuality, the relentless striving, the diffident self-centeredness, 
of the unbalanced. He seeks to blow out the fires of lust, ill-will, and dull- 
ness—vices which might beset any unintegrated, unsocialized nature. He 

Aesists the temptations of Mara’s daughters—desire, discontent, and lust; 


/ and he further resists the great temptation to enter into Nirvana imme- 


diately with no thought of his fellow men. Of course, the fact that so much 


| is made of this last temptation is a sign of his inclination to retreat into 


\ diligent individual discipline; and it is true that the monastic tradition under- 


\lines this inclination. But the fact remains that Gautama continues for 
forty-five years after his enlightenment to educate and associate with others. 
The motives of fellowship and compassion, of resolute action and firm 
will, appear almost as important as detachment. 


“Bhagavad Gite, trans. Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood (Hollywood: The 
Marcel Rodd Co., 1949), Chapter 14, p. 145. 
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If we insist that Gautama preaches mere detachment, then there is no 
way of distinguishing him from his Upanisadic predecessors. But he goes 
one step beyond, and advocates detachment from detachment. He seems to 
be aware that excessive detachment, unchecked by a certain native or intui- 
tive sense of balance, is as dangerous as excessive attachment. He renounces 


self-mortification, because those who practice it remain attached to some | 


future life. He wishes to purify detachment completely, since much of 
what passes as detachment is masked clinging, an instrumental attitude 
for some future anticipated satisfaction—and hence suffering. He antici- 
pates the criticism of Wang Shou-jén: “The claim of the Buddhists that 
they have no attachment to phenomena shows that they do have attachment 
to them.”*® There is a sense in which non-possessiveness as an attitude can- 
not be compromised with—the same sense in which Kant argued that we 
ought to treat others as ends and not as means only. As Rosenstock-Huessy 
points out, Gautama “outdoes those who tend to monopolize life for the 
outward front, by pushing their very attitude to the ultimate extreme. . . 
if we focus our consciousness in absolute objectivity, nothing remains of the 
greedy vital urges which prompt us to exploit.”* Gautama shows that the 
only relief from the consequences of excessive detachment—grief, despair, 
etc.—is detachment and more detachment and detachment from our de- 
tachment. Now, ultimate release from the various component needs and 
drives of our personalities can occur neither by denial of those needs and 
drives (for in such case the need for denial cannot be denied) nor by an 
attempted dissociation of one set of needs from another. Genuine release 
and detachment can occur only by the mutual diversification and modifica- 
tion of the component parts of the personality. For example, in action or 
passion we may momentarily be detached from speculative thought, but 
that momentary detachment serves the purpose of breaking down the ex- 
clusiveness of speculative thought and of setting it in its proper place in the 
structure of the developing personality. In like manner we must detach 
ourselves from the exclusiveness of passion or action by some expression 
of contrast and diversification. Detachment in this sense is a perpetual 
process correcting the tendencies to chaos and rigidity, of desire and habit 
+the tendencies toward bias and partiality. And the mind as organizing 
process is what secures this correction. 

Gautama is on his guard against too much thought, as he is against the 
excesses of openly expressed impulse and passion. Accordingly he implies 

* Quoted by Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1950), p. 317. 
*Eugen Rosenstock-H , The Christian Future, or the Modern Mind Outrun (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1946), p. 177. 
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that with the white heat of thought we burn all our logical bridges behind 
us, that we think about our thoughts, renounce our renunciations, negate 
our negations, and keep silent about our silences. If we pursue our nega- 
tivity far enough, we will come around to reject it as a self-sufficient way 
of life. The “Great Renunciation” pertains to the extremes of asceticism 
(renunciation of express desire) and sensualism (renunciation of checked 
desire). Let the fool persist in his folly, and he will become wise. Con- 
sciousness is, as Whitehead declares, negative: it eliminates, excludes, ab- 
stracts, detaches. And to be conscious of our consciousness is to exclude our 
exclusiveness. When we negate our negation we may genuinely affirm 
Thus, while Gautama appears to put forward an excessive negativity or 
nihilism, he in fact proposes a very positive path wherein men may fulfill 
themselves. 

His “middle way” escapes the painful and uncertainly oscillating dualisms 
of his time: the Absolutistic Brahmins and the annihilationists; being and 
non-being; the desire for existence and the desire for non-existence; the 
universal principle (Brahman) and the individual principle (atman); the 
self and the non-self; permanence and impermanence; theism and atheism; 
the world’s eternality and the world’s temporality; immortality and mor- 
tality; life and death; the identity of body and soul, and the separation of 
body and soul. The directing control of the ego is the middle way between 
the expansive and contracting tendencies of life, between indulgence and 
mortification. Gautama follows a middle course through these dualisms 
by not responding to either extreme, by remaining transcendently aloof; 
the dilemmas are conquered by refusing to acknowledge that they exist, or 
by recognizing their existence but refusing to be drawn into the endless 
dialectic which their opposition provokes. Balanced detachment will illus- 
trate that these questions do not tend to edification. The eternal strife of 
extremes is not what satisfies men, according to Gautama, who seeks a 
permanent, yet an impermanent, finely balanced, moderate way through 
the illusory world of change—a razor’s edge between the precipice of empty 
pleasure and the peak of rarified austerity. For him permanence and bal- 
ance reside neither in the movements of the body toward its satisfactions 
nor in the groping of the mind toward answers to questions which cannot 
be answered. In both cases the goal is illusory and brings on suffering. 

This Middle Path is No-Path; it leads to the Nirvana of No-Abode. An 
absolutely complete perspective is really no perspective, in the same way 
that the principle of relativity is in some respect not relative. Perfect ful- 
fillment issues in annihilation, since in perfect fulfillment nothing more 
can be desired. Calmness is attained by “meditation on the diversity of 
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realms” so as to rise above one’s selfish view and approach the universal 
and single. The particularity of ignorance is purged away only by the uni- 
versality of enlightenment; ego is eradicated only by the knowledge of 
no-knowledge, the path of pure, unformed, and consequently unbiased 
energy. To be pure in mind is to want nothing, to shed all guiding form, 
to burn away all ideas and ideals, since these direct, embody, differentiate, 
and corrupt all energy. Ignorance is acting but acting with partial knowl- 
edge; but to be genuinely and thoroughly ignorant, like the saints—to know 
nothing (famyata) and to keep one’s self in perfect peace and poise—that 
is salvation. When one abides in No-Abode, then one is free to take up 
his dwelling place in any mansion; when one is pure and unspecified and 
unfulfilled, then one has truly attained the mountain peak of fulfillment 
whence one may depart into any existence which it pleases his heart to 
help. “For whosvever will save his life shall lose it; and whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake will find it. For what is a man profited, if he shall 


gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” We mount to our true ~ 


human fulfillment only by burning away our personal biases and pro- 
clivities; we cannot be released until first we deny ourselves. We can know 
ourselves and be ourselves only by destroying ourselves. As Nagarjuna 
says, the Middle Path or middle view (Madhyamika) is “the view that has 
no inclination, no bias, no attachment, and no specific feature.”” To break 
the bondage of desire and habit, to dampen the animating spark that jumps 
between stimulus and response, to stretch a Tibetan abyss between action 
and reaction—that is the meaning of the search for salvation. 

The Western view that Buddhism is a life-denying, death-loving way of 
life rests on a superficial understanding of death. Gautama seeks some- 
thing deeper than either life or death. To “die” is an admission that the 
game has been lost, a confession of failure to cope with life, since death is 
simply life in its special, nodal, terminal case—the crowning vanity of vani- 
ties. In the words of the Brahmanas, “re-death” is another way of stating 
man’s problem.. Death solves nothing; it only dissolves. The doctrines of 
karma and rebirth, therefore, as interpreted by Gautama, are ways of forc- 
ing us to attend to the immediate and urgent issues of human existence: 
neither the Absolute of the idealists nor the Death of the materialists can 
save man. He must walk the path alone, freed alike from bondage to 
death and bondage to life. 


Ill 


The balance which Gautama Buddha achieved by avoidance of practical 
"Quoted by Takakusu, op. cit., p. 99. 
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and philosophical strife, the middle way he walked in defiance of the pres- 
sures and lures of his time, was at best a temporary and delicate one, which 
very soon passed over into the extremes of the Hinayana and Mahayana ways. 
The balance was negative, secured at the cost of clarity and consistency. In 
his excessive concern to avoid excesses, in his craving for a practically useful 
and successful method, Gautama, though discovering a “middle” or balanced 
way for himself and others, neglected to clarify the basic implications in that 
way. With poise he walked a tight-rope over the circus arena of his time, 
the pale mystics and the saints above, the colorful clowns and dancing girls 
below. He walked it successfully, and passed over into the peace of Nirvana 
on the other side. But why must he walk a rope at all? That question he 
did not ask. The premise of his walking he was never aware of, and he never 
made it explicit. The Indian presuppositions with which he was imbued 
he never questioned. But precisely because he walked in a new way, between 
the old ways, and precisely because he probed to the heart of fundamental 
religious issues, he touched those Indian presuppositions as closely as any- 
one has, and set off controversies which to this day have not been settled, 
for the controversies revolve around one’s implicit attitude toward the pre- 
suppositions. 

Gautama half-accepted and half-rejected those presuppositions—and this 
is another reason why he is depicted with eyes half-shut and half-open. Like 
every heretic he was forced to use the tools of the past wherewith to destroy 
the past and create a new future. But he was not aware of this re-creation. 
Consequently, there is a curious dualism, a double exposure, a puzzling and 
indeterminate ambiguity about his thought, which baffles because it is vague 
but emboldens because it is also fresh and clear. Part of the fascination of 
Gautama is this paradoxical character of his thought, this rich suggestive- 
ness, this obscurity which invites clarification. : And there is certainly some 
indication that he intended to leave his thought vague and unformed. Also, 
he seems to have thought of experience as genuinely dialectical and paradox- 
ical in character. At any rate, his indecisiveness on certain questions is a source 
of ambiguity, and I should like to list and discuss some of these ambiguities. 
Each one is an aspect of a fundamental ambiguity, which in turn can be 
stated in various ways: part-whole, form-process, creation-creativity. 

In part II, I explained and evaluated what I consider to be the “noble 
truth” in Gautama—namely, that aspect of his thought which emphasizes 
the whole over the part, the process over the form, the creativity of the 
mind over the specific created goods of life. I said that he rejected the dom- 
inance of desire and habit because they constrict life in its process of creative 
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fulfillment toward larger wholes. I said that he sought to rise above local 
biases by a dialectic which might include and reintegrate diverse perspec- 
tives, that he sought to escape the impoverishing extremes of indulgence 
and abstinence by the middle way of organizing, unifying growth in insight. 

But all this is only one side of Gautama, a side much neglected his- 
torically, perhaps because Gautama himself was not aware of all its impli- 
cations (and so did not express it clearly) and because it is as difficult as it 
is rare for men to understand. The other side of Gautama, more popular 
and traditional, expressed itself in the monastic and ecclesiastical forms of 
Buddhism—indeed, became trapped in those vehicles, wheels within the 
wheel that Gautama sought to escape. And this side makes sovereign the 
part, the form, the creation; it aims at something less than universal. Thus 
the error in this side of the basic ambiguity. In what follows I shall state 
the ambiguity in the form of various questions, indicating the error in 
each case. 

1. How should we respond to the conflicts of life: by the integration of 
action or the integration of inaction? 

Gautama argues from the implicit premise that every action calls forth 
its equal and opposite reaction—that every extreme produces its equal and 
opposite extreme. In the language of modern science, nature is a wave, a 
continuous unfoldment and dissolution, an everlasting strife of opposites. ; 
Once deflected from a straight-line course, every event will tend to respond 
with some compensatory motion: organisms respond with the compensa- 
tions called “adjustments,” inorganic events respond according to rigidly 
determined patterns of molar matter. What follows from this premise? 
How shall we deal with our innate, organismic tendency to react to the 
reactions of others, and so perpetuate suffering? On the one hand, Gautama 
seems to say: Respond in an intelligent way, taking the middle way of 
controlled insight, avoiding the extremes of thalamic and cortical reactions; 
react to your reaction, delay it, then integrate it into the complexity of 
the situation. On the other hand, he seems to say: Don’t respond at all; 
meet action by not reacting, by not meeting it; understand the premise and 
eliminate it in yourself so that nothing can follow; overcome the dictatorial 
stimulus by inserting your free will between it and its deputy, the obedient 
response. 

All beings are subject to the tyranny of karma and the misery of suffer- 
ing—all except human, minded beings, for minds may cease to be mere | 
passive subjects in the hands of a fate they never made, and may take their 
destiny into their own hands, or minds. In the second interpretation of 
Gautama’s theory of salvation, man shapes his own destiny by release from 
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the restless, disproportionate asymmetry of time into the restful, ordered 
symmetry of space, release from the perpetual strife of nacure into the peace- 
ful Nirvana of the mind. If this be Gautama’s meaning, then he appears 
to be prescribing a retreat from life itself, since it is the nature of life to 
respond in some way. His “balance” becomes a balance of non-partisan- 
ship, of non-possessiveness, of negativity. It is a balance of a withdrawn, 
isolated, static mind, not a balance achieved in the interaction, the dynamic 
equilibrium, of mind and world. It is a pathic balance achieved at the ex- 
pense of man’s total energies and possibilities. 

While the authenticity of this interpretation of Gautama can be argued 
with, yet the record is sufficiently ambiguous to force us to put some stock 
in it; moreover, a whole monastic school is based on it. Further, it is not 
unlikely that Gautama’s unitary formulation stated above, wherein mind 
is seen as achieving dynamic equilibrium, is ahead of its time, distorted by 
the oral and written tradition, and initially mixed in with the dualistic, 
ascetic categories of traditional philosophy and religion. Insofar as Gau- 
tama is reacting against the rigidity of ancient philosophies, he is moving 
in the direction of process philosophy. But insofar as he is an Indian born 
in a time of troubles and craving order, his philosophy is tainted by the 
static character of the traditional systems which he seeks to correct. 

Like Heraclitus, his contemporary, Gautama realized that, in Heraclitus’ 
words, “All things come into being by conflict of opposites.” All things 
suffer, suffering is the outcome of striving and strife, and strife is the out- 
come of desire. But the vigorous and single-minded innocence of Heraclitus 
toward the world of perpetual process is not Gautama’s; Gautama sees 
nature for what it is, and desires to control that perpetual plunge of tension 
and release, that unrelenting rhythm of strife and resolution, by separating 
himself from it, and so mitigating its reckless wear and tear on the mind 
that craves a static order. The question “What should man do to be saved?” 
begs the whole question for Gautama; man should do nothing, for in doing 
anything he sets in motion countermotions and so perpetuates the strife of 
opposites. Gautama proposes to eliminate opposition by extinguishing one 
of the opposites, since it takes two to make a quarrel. You cannot fight with 
what does not resist. Thus Gautama’s victory is the victory of the mind 
over the body, not the progressive victory of the psycho-physical personality 
over itself; it is the conquest of a static form over a dynamic process, not 
the conquest of a more unitary and differentiated process over a less unitary 
and differentiated one; it is the triumph of an ordeal, not the triumph of 
growth. Whereas Heraclitus could derive a firm, pagan joy from the ever- 
lasting unity of the strife of process, looking neither to its cause nor con- 
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sequence but accepting it with the unquestioning naiveté of natural faith, 


a Gautama turned away from it as divisive and destructive of integrity, ap- 
”" palled at the toll of the slaughter, seeking unity through some restraint 
to , ; ; ; ; 
m of the primal passions that impel creatures to strife and untold suffering. 
os Like Pythagoras he sought the unperturbed peace of space, the inner har- 
ic mony of the moral law within; and this might be obtained only by renounc- 
ing the passions without. 
i: Heraclitus would have answered Gautama by saying that “Of the oppo- 
. sites that which tends to birth or creation is called war and strife, and that 
a | which tends to destruction by fire is called concord and peace.” But per- 
- petual peace in this sense is impossible, for the world is a rhythm of war 
ad and peace, of discord and harmony, differentiation and unity. Gautama 
b has seized upon one side of the rhythm, neglecting the other, and has ac- 
- cordingly distorted the natural rhythm of existence. The peace we enjoy 
- is legitimate but it is only a temporary phase to be replaced in time by a 
ng new warfare of tensions. 


2. Where can we find the ultimate meaning in existence: in nature’s 

we interactions, or in the enlightenment of the mind? 

When Heraclitus insists on obedience to the ebb and flow of natural 

: processes, of tension and release, Gautama answers that nothing is to be 
gained by rolling endlessly on the cycle of karma. For him the meaning of \ 





existence for man cannot lie in empirical existence but somehow, some- 
a where, must lie outside—not, to be sure, in the supernatural or hereafter, 
i but in the human mind. It lies, as the existentialists today would say, in \ 
the immediate, unique, spontaneous, free existence of the concrete indi- / 


a vidual; and this matters supremely. Why is the meaning not to be found 

. in the empirical existence of interactions and becomings? Because man’s 

- unique worth (his free mind) is essentially foreign to the forces of nature, 

- and because suffering there is unredeemed and kindness is unrequited, and 

of the cumulation of evil deeds in the world represents an insurmountable 

of and intolerable burden. This presupposition is based on two beliefs: (1) 

ch Ot the belief in an ideal perfection where suffering and conflict no longer pre- 

Att vail in even the slightest degree; and (2) the belief that evil is cumulative i 

ey | and predominant over good. \] 

a Both of these beliefs are in turn rooted in a failure to perceive that suf- | 
fering is an implicit aspect of organic existence and of the good of such 

me existence, for the good of an organism is to grow, to be transformed in the i 

al perpetual struggle of decay and renewal, of dissolution and reintegration. 

ad Not only is it true that man and what is not man are involved in this trans- i) 


formation; as Goethe said, “Man only knows himself in so far as he knows 
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the world, for he only becomes aware of the world in himself, and of him- 
self in the world.” But it is also true that if to be transformed is to suffer, 
then the whole of creation, in the words of Paul, “groaneth and travaileth 
together.” Yet so long as experience is seen as a blind mechanical cycle of 
essentially passive or uncreative constituents (as Job and Gautama and 
others saw it), then some domain of static perfection arises to compensate 
for the order which nature cannot supply. (This compensation Gautama 
could not escape.) But this view of nature is an incomplete one, as regards 
both the truth about nature and the needs of man for order. Nature is not 
a “bloodless ballet of categories” but is rather a ceaseless interaction of 
processes each in the making and each doing its own making and partici- 
pating in the making of others. Moreover, “death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory” in some sense. Redemption is at work, though, to be sure, it can 
never overcome tragic loss. Suffering becomes transformed into the sea- 
soned order of maturity. The karma or Logos is not merely a structure of 
eternal reason inherent in the nature of things. It is a creative process 
which “makes all things new.” 

The rock of Sisyphus with which both Gautama and Schopenhauer labor 
is the assumption that nature is blind and mechanical—and that there- 
fore (1) human beings like other beings cannot escape the iron wheel 
of the past, and (2) human feelings, purposes, and values are alien to the 
blind destinies of natural causes. For these two men, man is sufficiently 
different from other creatures to note his plight, but not so different that 
he can thoroughly undo it. Of course, for Gautama man may by a supreme 
effort of thought and will break the bonds of desire and habit; but even 
so nature remains distant and alien, and Gautama is torn between the desire 
to enter into eternal bliss and the desire to aid the fellow creatures who still 
struggle in the wheel. Yet implicit in Gautama’s belief in the power of the 
human mind is, as we have said, the notion of creative transcendence. 

But because Gautama’s method of approach to the human predicament 
is one of analysis, of dissolving the self, cause, time, memory, habit, and 
fate by the method of David Hume, a materialistic monism, wherein man 
is a mere cog in a larger wheel, is almost inevitable. However, nature is 
not, as Gautama perceived, dissolvable into discrete units; things “cling 
together,” as Wordsworth says, “in one society.” Differentiation and inte- 
gration occur together: the notion of “cleavage” in a fertilized egg sug- 
gests this duality of process. Gautama’s “five grasping groups” (skandhas) 
are comparable to Whitehead’s “prehensions.” And there is a suggestion 
that for Gautama the mind is not merely an analyzer but an organizing 
process which carries the integrating process of nature to a high level. 
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3. In what does the good life consist: abundance or scarcity? Cornucopia 
or beggar’s bowl? The good Buddhist infallibly chooses the beggar’s bowl, 
the circle without center, the cipher without circumference. His choice is 
not merely a choice between material riches and material poverty. The 
question is: Will he have life, and have it more abundantly? Or, will he 
renounce life and abstain from what it drives him to? For Gautama the 
Great Renunciation is to renounce the craving of body and mind alike. 
Hence the goal of life is cessation, running down, burning out; it is pic- 
tured in negative, meager, austere terms. Perhaps such a picture is neces- 
sary to vivify the contrast between man’s usual compulsive life and the new 
way wherein he is freed from compulsion. For Gautama, human existence 
is symbolized in the three woes: an old man, a sick man, and a dead man. 
Suffering and defeat are stamped on things from their beginning to their 
end; all is shot through with sorrow and pain. Existence seems to be a 
degeneration, a fall, from some other-than-existence, and absolute death 
becomes our rightful goal if we are to control and eliminate suffering. Like 
Socrates the wise man “is always pursuing death and dying.” But since 
Nirvana is so radically different a realm from that of the living, it is im- 
possible to describe it except in negative terms. 

To the Westerner the preoccupation with death seems an unnecessarily 


backhanded way of dealing with man’s problem. Yet death is an ultimate \ 


necessity of our life; it is the climax, the supreme case, of the decay inherent 
in life. It dramatizes and makes clear what our life has been tending to- 
ward; it brings to a concentrated focus one “meaning” of life, one per- 
sistent and inescapable theme. It is the last testimony to our mortality and 
mutability. Moreover, for the Buddhist, death is not really the termination 
of the suffering which it epitomizes. It is a mere phase in the endless uni- 
versal cycle of becoming and suffering. The Buddhist solution is to outdo 
death at its own game—to die so thoroughly in the inward man that even 
physical death is done away with; to recognize the ultimate necessity of 
death (or suffering); and in that recognition to conquer one’s previous 
bondage of ignorance to it; to experience the determinate quality so thor- 
oughly that the indeterminate is drawn out and the rest burnt away; to 
become, in short, free. So long as man lives without this recognition of ulti- 
mate necessity, so long as man lacks this attitude of “ultimate concern” 
toward himself and the universe, so long as he is blind to the travail and 
tears of things, so long will he fail to fulfill his nature and to be free. 
‘Ultimate perspective” for the Buddhist means, among other things, facing 
this ultimate necessity so honestly and thoroughly that we are thereby 
purged of anxiety about it and are released from slavery to it—which is 
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slavery to the specious passion and the specious self. “The attitude of the 
East is never considered negative by the East itself; it is always the renun- 
ciation of something of lower value for something of greater reality an‘ 
higher value.” 

Contrary to a common Western criticism, the Buddhist does try to take 
time seriously—so seriously that he seeks to trace the transitoriness of 
becomings into the ultimate nullity of their extension; to attain an “eternal 
moment” in the midst of time but untouched by time; to find a timeless 
resting place between the discontinuous quanta of process; to absorb the 
fulsomeness of the Void. (If Gautama does not himself elaborate the 
“emptiness” of the world he very strongly implies it and provides the 
ground for the Madhyamika school.) 

For Gautama, the world of becomings and interactings is conceived of 
as essentially “empty”—as, in Whitehead’s critical phrase, “vacuous actual- 
ity’—and hence as lacking in ultimate worth because value is secretly 
assumed to be some final and complete mental state, marked by certitude 
and peace, a state that has “content” or “meaning” because meaning con- 
sists in what is unperturbed. Moreover, the series of becomings is infinite 
and turns back on itself; samsara is the large wheel which includes all 
wheels. Now, salvation consists in pursuing this emptiness of things to the 
nth degree, of outwitting the half-way wit of the world. True emptiness, 
which is tainted by specific fulfillments, ought to be sought by abnegation 
of fulfillments. The muddy stream of life becomes a lucid lake, unmoving, 
without depth or width. We thus transcend the metaphysical void in order 
to attain the “void” of Thusness or Nirvana—that is, freedom from special 
conditions. To be free is to be unconditioned, indeterminate, undifferen- 
tiated, undefined; it is to hover in the realm of pure possibility, which is 

nowhere, yet is somehow. 

In addition, freedom consists in petit because nature, which is 
the source of evil, is limitation, and good is attributed to the absence of 
limitation. And since any ordinary human perspective provides the clue 
or at least the exemplification of such limitation, freedom or extraordinary 
experience consists in completely eradicating al] perspectives—that is, in 
transcending the distinctions of natural experience. Such reasoning rests 
on the Taoist and Plotinian assumption that the ultimate must be unlimited 
if it is to be greater than the things of this world. Genuine individuality 
(the impartial “One”) is achieved by separation from the social nexus 
of the world. 


*Charles A. Moore, “Comparative Philosophies of Life,” in Philosophy—East and West, 
p. 288. 
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But is the world empty? One is tempted to say with Chu Hsi that “The 
case is like that of a pool of clear water, the cold clearness of which extends 
to the very bottom. When first seen, it will appear to have no water in it 
at all, and a person will then say that this pool is only ‘empty.’ ”® The empti- 
ness is put into the world by human minds seeking an echo and confirma- 
tion of their own values. Thus, in retreating from the error of absolutizing 
form, the Buddhists have fallen into the opposite error of absolutizing 
formlessness. For the notion of formlessness is a kind of perspective. 

The attempt to transcend time and limitation is an Icarian failure. To be 
“void” is to be either something in fact under the guise of “nothing,” or 
to be truly nothing. If the latter, then not even “nothing” can be asserted 
—for “If anything out of relationship, then complete ignorance as to it.””° 
All the energy we know and can speak communicably about, including 
potential energy, is energy of position, motion, structure. The realm of 
undifferentiation, unrelatedness, can be postulated, but that postulation itself 
is an abstraction, a function, an extrapolation from the concrete process of 
human experience. True, the “undifferentiated aesthetic continuum,” so 
prominent in Eastern thought, is approximated in human experience; but 
to a Westerner imbued with the notion of organism and process it is 
doubtful if there can be amy human experience completely devoid of some 
kind of relationship. The pure void, then, turns out to be a concept by 
postulation rather than something known exclusively by immediate appre- 
hension. We never have Suchness as such; it is always interpreted, formed, 
distinguished by the categories of the mind, for he who finds the genuine 
Suchness distinguishes it from the spurious Suchness, and that experience 
of contrast enters into and colors his “pure” experience. Even if the gen- 
uine Suchness cannot be communicated in words, even if it can only be 
experienced or pointed to, it is still marked off and known by an absence 
of form, which is a kind of form. Thusness is “this” and not “that,” and 
“this” at least bears the relation to “that” of contradiction, or not-being- 
“that.” How does the sage distinguish between the silence of wisdom and 
the silence of stupidity? Only by relational knowledge. The Buddhist may 
teply that mystical knowledge transcends rational knowledge. But the 
notion of transcendence requires explication. Does it mean more than the 
result of a particular process of abstraction — namely, neglecting relations 
and favoring some particular quality? The Buddhist desire to escape the 
tyranny of intellect is perhaps better fulfilled by seeking salvation in process 


*Quoted by Fung Yu-lan, op. c#t., p. 317. 


jm S N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
» p. 38. 
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rather than in some abstraction lifted out of it. Process, while one source 
of evil, may also be the source of good. If intellect were at the root of 
things, then man, being intellectual, might be saved by his intellect—or 
by his intellectual attempt to avoid intellect, namely, mysticism. 

Actuality is limitation. Everything is relative in some respect, including 
God. Absolute release from the particularity of perspectives is impossible. 
It is true that many interpretations have qualified and modified the Buddhist 
extreme claim to release."* But so far as Buddhism maintains that the “ulti- 
mate perspective” exists in history or in super-history, and that ultimate 
truth and goodness come to completion in a particular man (or world or 
heaven), it must be rejected as untrue and idolatrous. 

But so far as “ultimate perspective” means an approach for coping with 
the problem of evil and the illusion of the divinity of particularity, an 
unceasing and never completed process of creative transformation, then it 
may be accepted as imperative to man’s salvation. Relative release from 
the particularity of perspectives is possible—but only through commitment 
to a creative process which breaks and reshapes determinate forms. When 
the Buddhist or the Taoist speaks of transcending all distinctions, we may 
take him to be asserting the necessity of avoiding ultimate commitment 
to specifics. But because the ultimate (Nirvana). is different from nature 
axiologically, need it be different metaphysically? Why must “infinitely” 
be interpreted to mean “negatively,” “vaguely,” “nihilistically’? As mod- 
ern mathematics has shown, the notion of infinity may be very definitely 
defined: it may mean either unending extension, so that for any given value 
we can always discover some value beyond it; or an unending contraction, 
so that for any two values we can always find some middle value in between 
—a value finer, subtler, approaching the uncuttable atom, the indestructible 
void. The Western ultimate has tended to receive definition in terms of 
the first meaning of infinity; the Eastern, in terms of the latter. But when 
the ultimate is interpreted as creative transformation, then both East and 
West appear to be talking about the same process. The East sees it in the 
working of the inner man, the individual mind; the West, in the world of 
society, history, and nature. 

In consequence, the Eastern emphasis on “void” is a negative way of 
asserting what the West means by “abundance.” The good life never ex- 
hausts the fullness of possible perspectives—that is, it is perpetually emptied 
of specific meanings, and in this sense is approaching the goal of emptiness 
so far as this determinate world is concerned. On this interpretation the 
ideal of scarcity or poverty becomes irrelevant, along with the ideal of per- 

™ Charles A. Moore, op. cit., pp. 281 ff. 
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fect fulfillment, for the life of absolute repletion would be the true void. 
Time, possibility, distinction, selection, emphasis, contrast, tension — all 
would disappear. Abstinence would drive us into the same impasse as 
satiety—the arresting of time and the freezing of process into determinate 
form. The middle path of Gautama is in this respect the creative path of 
the West. 

The notion of emptiness in any sense is anathema to the classical Western 
materialist: nature abhors a vacuum, ex nihilo nibil fit. Yet much of modern 
Western philosophy, following the lead of scientific discovery, denies this 
concept of causation and admits that something absolutely new can be 
added to the past in its thrust into the future. It admits in effect that some- 
thing does come out of nothing. And now the recent theory by Hoyle 
daringly asserts that this is true of the creation of cosmic energy in outer 

e. 

F. S. C. Northrop goes even further in his attempt to defend the emptiness 
of Nirvana of the East. He maintains that if the void of Nirvana is inter- 
preted as a qualitative continuum which is not differentiated, this is pre- 
cisely what the Buddhists are pointing to and what they experience. We 
have already discussed the question as to whether the indeterminate can be 
experienced as such—whether, in short, the ultimate human experience can 
be utterly devoid of form. But if by “void” the Buddhists mean to suggest 
the primacy of immediate, intuited quality, then they are really saying what 
recent Western naturalists like Whitehead, Peirce, James, and Dewey are say- 
ing. But the attribute which the latter give to quality is “richness,”: not 
“void.” Perhaps the word taken over from the material world of the West 
—where “value” up until recently had an exclusively economic connota- 
tion—betrays the Western bias for an abundance of determinate things. 
But if they agree, then Western and Eastern naturalists are merely giving 
different valuations to the same primary fact. Buddhism is a romantic nat- 
uralism aiming at the dissolution of all form and at an aesthetic unity. As 
Conger says, “the West is concerned with the multiplicity of things near... 
the East... has concentrated more intently upon a unity of things much more 
remote.”’* Except that to be consistent with Northrop he should have used 
the word “near” rather than “remote.” 

The transcontinental divide between Western and Eastern naturalisms 
is the issue of whether determinate or indeterminate aesthetic experience 
is more basic. Logically, it might be argued that determinate forms must 
be derived from the indeterminate—that, as Northrop argues, persons as 
well as natural objects are made out of the irreducible and undifferentiated 


™ George P. Conger, “An Outline of Indian Philosophy,” in Philosophy—East and West, p. 22. 
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aesthetic continuum."* But surely the most normal or common of our or- 
dinary experiences are the determinate qualities, while in order to have the 
experience of indeterminate qualities it is necessary to shut off the gate- 
ways of the senses. The latter type of experience is an exceptional and highly 
special (though unspecific) case of human experience; it must be delib- 
erately sought and induced. In short, though reportedly more vivid and 
overwhelming than any experience of determinate quality, it is reached 
by grading down the normal effects of the senses; while only if we assume 
a realm of immortal, universal, and undifferentiated quality, prior to human 
perception, can we argue that sense perceptions are derivative from it. 

Another way of stating this crucial issue is as follows: Is the blueness of 
blue in fact independent of its local habitation in the sky? Northrop, on 
the side of the East, intimates that it is: “we can consider the aesthetic con- 
tinuum or manifold apart from its particular, limited, local, determinate 
sensed qualities.”"* But does it follow from this that in actual fact the blue- 
ness of the blue is separable from a specific space-time region? To deny the 
dependence of quality on energy is to introduce all the difficulties of psycho- 
physical dualism, and to absolutize what is relative and partial. 

Northrop goes even further: he ascribes the creativity and freedom of 
the world to quality."° But a quality as such has no causal power; it is merely 
“presented,” it merely “ingresses” into space-time. As Whitehead says, 
“A colour is eternal. It haunts time like a spirit. It comes and it goes. ... 
It neither survives nor does it live.”’* The coming and going of qualities 
have as such no creativity; their passage may be coincidental, random, chaotic. 
But something is created when the changes in sense data exemplify a trans- 
formation or new integration out of which the material, causal process 
creates new forms. The sensory structure which appears in perception is 
the outward garment of an inner, emotional transformation; it is the way 
in which our senses apprehend process. The genuine creative potency of 
the world lies in this process, which is unconscious and sub-sensuous. Fort 
this reason, the Buddhist’s denial of form as ultimate is correct; but his 
high valuation placed on intellect is incorrect, since there is something 
deeper than intellect which determines what we do and feel and think. 

Because the becomings and interactings of this experience are all we are 
and have; because the experience of the undifferentiated awareness is a spe- 
cies of these and not their source; because the gods are dead and their names 
and representations are their unlamented epitaphs; because even the gods 


*F. S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1946). pp- 396-397. 

4 Ibid., p. 336. ™ Ibid., p. 343. 
* A. N. Whitehead, op. cit., p. 126. 
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are in need of being saved—we are forced to seek in this world of concrete 
becomings and interactings for our salvation, if salvation there be. The task 
of human fulfillment is beset by the varieties and uncertainties that beat 
upon us, by the richness and the wreckage, by the triumph and tragedy. 
Only by denying the certainties of the mind can we overcome the uncertain- 
ties of experience. On this account Buddhism proclaims a premature an- 
swer. Individual or cosmic fulfillment is a process; it is never done, because 
the obstacles that pose the problem of fulfillment never surrender. Each 
stands over against all, and all against each, in the universal drive for ful- 
fillment—as Gautama so well saw. But the obstacles are the basis for 
abundance. We must be fulfilled within and through them, tragically if 
necessary; Or we must die, that is, be overcome of them. Insofar as Bud- 
dhism is a humanistic religion, in Fromm’s sense, it would assent. We never 
entirely down the irruptions of desire and the incursions of sufferings; we 
never finally arrive in heaven or Nirvana; we never reach an integration 
beyond which there is not a higher integration. Consequently, if salvation 
is to have any meaning, it must be defined as a process with relations, a 
process of re-creation into new determinate forms which themselves must 
be broken and transcended. 

The good life is a process of accepting the tensions that throng in upon 
us and raising them to a higher order of more manageable and vivid ten- 
sions; it is not reducing the tensions by the dulling of awareness or the 
refusal to respond. Such creative resilience and transformation are, in a 
deeper sense than is death, an ultimate necessity. For we grow in integra- 
tion before we die; we have no option in the matter—until intellect arises. 
Intellect may affirm or deny the primary necessity of creative growth. If 
it affirms it, it only accedes to the ultimate necessity, and so becomes free; 
if it denies growth and makes something else sovereign, it falls into idol- 
atry. The recognition of the second ultimate necessity, death, is necessary 
to man’s fullest freedom; the laughing innocence of childhood must be 
tempered by the brooding wisdom of mature age. But it is the intellect 
which makes possible such wisdom, with its silent sorrow. It is the intellect 
which, as Schopenhauer said, senses the tragic distance between the ideal 
and the real, and which therefore makes possible the capacity for deep suf- 
fering. To grow, only an organism in a favorable environment is required; 
to grow well, organism and intellect are required; to recognize death, high 
intellect is required; and to recognize death as an ultimate necessity and to 
absorb that necessity into one’s living, and thereby conquer it—great per- 
sonality is required. Such a personality was Gautama Buddha. But when 
intellect dwells on death to the neglect of a prior and more fundamental 
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necessity—then it has mistaken a secondary fact for a primary fact, and has 
substituted a part for the whole. This is what the systematic thought of 
Gautama seems at times to have done. On the one hand, Gautama advo- 
cates, like Chuang-tzii, the peace of spontaneity, the detachment and sense 
of release which come with a thorough acceptance of transformation and 
which produce a feeling of transcendence in time and permanence in change. 
But on the other hand, the intellectual note sounds dominant, proclaiming 
the bliss of the detached mind and the misery of multiplicity. 

The intellectual need of our natures is to simplify, to throw the vast, 
pell-mell welter of experienced things into a graspable pattern. And in the 
midst of such complexity the fact of death offers us a tempting hint, a sug- 
gestive lead. For death is a movement back toward the simple and un- 
differentiated. Its direction is what Heraclitus called the “downward way.” 
Its dissolution is a paradigm for all who wish to rid themselves of the mill- 
stones of abundance. 

But because we are very complex creatures we also require complexity. 
To favor either complexity or unity does violence to our natures, our whole 
natures. Gautama himself warned against these two extremes— indulgence 
and abstinence, chaos and rigidity. Our choice is not the simple choice 
forced on us by the thinkers, the choice between simplicity and complexity; 
nor is it the complex choice forced on us by the activists, the choice between 
this action and that action. Simplicity and complexity are not opposed, like 
a vacuum and a plenum. Indeed, they require one another, since simplicity 
without complexity sinks to emptiness, and complexity without simplicity 
issues in destruction and annihilation. The result in both cases is the same: 
a lapse into the primitive. 

Creative growth satisfies both needs of our natures. In the transformation 
of growth, complexity is increased and in the very process unity is main- 
tained, but it is a new unity, and a stronger one. Unity is not gained at the 
expense of complexity. The unity is one of richness, not of impoverish- 
ment. The mind advances because of and not in spite of the body. The 
simpleness of death, the burning away of the complexity of passions—this 
is not the only way open to man in his search for unity. The dynamic unity 
of the “upward way” beckons to man, and promises to give him the peace 
which the Buddhist seeks. Creative transformation is the “middle way’ 
between the restless striving and active perfectionism of the West and the 
passive withdrawal and intellectual perfectionism of the East. 

Denial and control of desire are prerequisite to the more abundant life, 
wherein man is creative master of his environment, free-wheeling, able 
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to take it or leave it, bound neither to this life nor to any other. There is 
an austerity in the fullest life, a stern denial in the freest affirmation. This 
is what Gautama has taught us. But this is his ambiguity. So long as the 
downward way is made sovereign, Buddhism is in error. So long as life is 
negated for the sake of a higher life, “more abundant” in the sense of 
forever passing beyond itself into more mature incarnations, then Buddhism 
is profoundly true. 


IV 


L. L. Whyte in The Next Development in Man argues that Gautama 
Buddha, along with the numerous other religious thinkers who emerged 
in the Iron Age, expresses a characteristic form of integration for meeting 
the problem peculiar to his time. Because of changing social conditions, 
the clash of cultures, the failure of the old instinctive harmony and the old 
traditions to provide the individual with integration, and the excesses of the 
sensualists—so he reasons—certain individuals sprang up proposing uni- 
versal, permanent, static, certain, and ideal patterns for the self to follow. 
Such patterns are forms of integration, attempts to restore an upset organic 
equilibrium; and, according to Whyte’s analysis, while they are inevitable 
and succeed as forces of co-ordination, they are artificially static and dualistic. 
They stem from man’s acute self-awareness when he is thrown back on 
his own resources in a confusing world; they thereby separate the individual 
from the world of nature; they carry forward the developing disjunction 
between the permanence of thought-forms and the changing nature of the 
instinctive aspect of man. Balance is achieved, but at the price of genuine 
integrity. “What we call ‘religion’ is the operation of a partial substitute 
for complete organic integration.”"* 

The religion of Gautama is an attempt to restore the unity of personality 
in a world at once torn and bound by the sufferings consequent upon habit. 
It is a noble and profound attempt, marked by the struggles of a tempera- 
ment bent toward detachment. As Charles Morris says, “There is evidence 
that Buddhistic thought was groping for a formulation of its attitude that 
would require some union of the ideas of detachment and attachment.””® 
Like all the great religious figures, and like all the gods, Gautama was im- 
pelled toward a higher form of integration, and in formulating that pattern 
naturally distorted it to fit his temperament and his times. But precisely 
because the pattern bore this personal stamp, precisely because the form 


*L. L. Whyte, The Next Development in Man (New York: The New American Library of 
World Literature, Inc., 1950), p. 69. 


“Charles Morris, Paths of Life (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942), p. 52. 
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of integration he did succeed in expressing was an uncertain, vague, nega- 
tive, and somewhat empty thing, unsurely oscillating between the distance 
of detachment and the intimate compassion and fellowship of attachment 
—his thought eventually divided into the two processes which had gone 
together to form the original though precarious synthesis, the processes of 
thought and of action. Ideas, like cells, divide and differentiate. Pure and 
undiversified unity is possible only in the isolation of heaven. Gautama 
perhaps shrewdly sensed that his thought was pregnant with such a division. 
At least that brave and humble and hopeful legend which tells of his 
prophecy of Maitreya, the coming savior and friend to mankind, a man 
even greater than Gautama—that legend suggests that Gautama foresaw 
that others would reach that full integration which he could not reach and 
the vision of which his faithful but unenlightened followers would, out of 
the demands of their partial desires, inevitably distort beyond recognition. 

The clearest evidence of this distortion is the deep cleavage between the 
Mahayana and Hinayana schools—a distortion which, according to tra- 
dition, Gautama saw coming on when he predicted that his doctrine could 
not remain pure for more than 500 years. But this distortion is an elabora- 
tion of the dualism implicit in the thought of Gautama. On the one hand, 
Gautama asserts that only my mind can control my body and its habits; on 
the other, that my habits are involved with mankind’s. On the one hand, 
he asserts that man has an individual empirical mind (manas); on the 
other, that the notion of a separate “self” is illusory and that all men and 
all creatures are one. On the one hand, a meta-empirical mind seems to 
exist; on the other, the mental activities seem to flow into the stream which 
makes up all of experience. On the one hand, static unity and peace seem 
to be man’s goal; on the other, man’s salvation seems to consist in the 
dynamic balance of development aided by the mind. This dualism between 
self and society, between mind and body, never fully resolved in Gautama’s 
thought, leads inevitably (as did the dualism of Aristotle and Jesus in the 
West) to the two schools each of which takes one of the poles and spins 
a system from it. The Mahayana school emphasizes the unity and mutual 
helpfulness of men, the “common effect” or the “theory of universal causa- 
tion”; while the Hinayana school practices the pluralistic individualism 
of the monastic life, the theory of “individual effect” and self-creation. For 
the former the aim of turning the other cheek is a mutual benefit, since it 
stops the cumulation of evil actions in the body of the world at large; for 
the latter, its value is a discipline for the individual toward his eventual 
release from his private karma. Both can subscribe to the doctrine of the 
Dhammapada: “hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; hatred ceases 
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by love.” But whether we take the mystical immersion down into the fluid 
material processes or the escape upward into the rigid ivory tower of the 
mind, whether we move toward, move against, or move away—it is all an 
attempt at a security which is in fact partial and illusory. 

Gautama’s major mistake was to imagine that integration might be 
achieved through the control of the mind over desires apart from the influ- 
ence of the environment. But genuine integration arises only as the whole 
organism interacts with the environment. It is possible to achieve a kind 
of inner integration in relative isolation from the environment; but such 
integration is pathic (so far as we seek total integration of the whole or- 
ganism) and eventually strikes the limitations set by the environment on 
the mind, the chief of which is the close association of the body with the 
mind. For the body feels the environment. To maintain integration with 
the environment as the environment changes—that is the problem of the 
living organism innately impelled toward a form of integration that is 
fulsome, forever evolving, and satisfying to the whole person, not merely 
to the mind. The human mind as an organizing process aids in the achieve- 
ment of integration, but it is not the only part of the personality that par- 
ticipates in the fulfillments and satisfactions of organization. Moreover, 
peace is a quality of growth; it is not only Whitehead’s “intuition of per- 
manence” or Gautama’s Nirvana. 

In equating suffering and evil Gautama concludes that the cause of suf- 
fering should therefore be extirpated. The assumption that impermanence 
is evil and that suffering is linked up with evil is responsible for the nega- 
tivity or emptiness of his final solution, the static character of Nirvana— 
although, as Wing-tsit Chan says, “Why impermanence of life spells suf- 
fering has never been explained.”’® Goodness (permanence) is then equated 
with non-suffering, with non-possessiveness and non-partisanship. It means 
that an individual neither moves ahead nor draws back, neither loves nor 
hates, neither seeks nor shuns. For to participate is to submit oneself to 
the heavy and remorseless hand of the past, forever urging one forward into 
the preordained future, and forever dooming one to suffering. 

Yet, viewed in the larger context of man’s development, the suffering 
which is man’s fate takes on a necessary and ennobling character, for the 
peace which rewards the achievement of a new level of integration is always 
wrought out of the fires of suffering; and, as we pass on to a richer unity 
and a deeper peace, future fires, higher and more furious, must be faced 
and endured. As we develop, our capacity for suffering increases with our 
capacity for appreciation, for new needs and habits give rise to new fulfill- 


*” Wing-tsit Chan, “The Spirit of Oriental Philosophy,” in Philosophy—East and West, p. 157. 
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ments and new conflicts. That is how we differ from the rest of nature: we 
suffer more, but the suffering is a suspension bridge into a richer life. If 
peace is our aim, the road of suffering, then, must always be our path, 
for there is no such thing as a static, persisting, unbroken peace. When the 
Button Molder came to merge Peer Gynt with the mass, he did not promise 
him peace, though Peer prayed for the relative comfort of hell. Indeed, 
Gautama recognizes the necessity of suffering and the importance of struggle 
with it, for in his teaching he dwells on the method to the exclusion of the 
goal. And implicit in his teaching is the idea of progress, of progressive 
release from the constriction of the partial and rigidly determined. Some 
of the more subtle interpreters of Gautama have caught this sense of ten- 
sion and paradox in his teaching: “. . . we see inaction in action and action 
in inaction, immotion in motion and motion in immotion, calm in wave and 
wave in calm. We thus arrive at the state of all things: iie., the Middle Path. 
And this is Thusness or Suchness.””° 

The vision which Gautama had of the world—all things change, struggle, 
suffer, and eventually decay—was an austerely realistic one, enabling him 
to rise to the uniqueness of his own solution. Indeed, his errors could not 
have been committed had he not first possessed the Heraclitean insight. 
But, like the errors of Plato, who shows in the Symposium and the Timaeus 
that he understood time so well, his errors are dignified and even partially 
redeemed as they are illuminated by the realistic reflection of the vision. 
“Idea” and “Nirvana” are the static images of process, its passing meanings, 
its monuments and mute testimonies. The perspective of nothingness, the 
possibility of perfect form, emerges only as men are implicated in the crea- 
tive world process and commence to set that process, mistakenly undet- 
stood, over against its mortal offspring. 

Finally, Gautama conceives that it is possible for a man to arrive at a 
perfection of peace beyond which there is no perfection. That may be pos- 
sible for the strict materialist or the absolute idealist or the mystic who 
like Wordsworth is 


Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


But for a sentient, striving organism there is no peace; there is only the 
transient, precarious equilibrium of conflicts and tensions, soon to be broken 
by fresh purpose or the shock of circumstance, and restored in a new unity, 
higher or lower, itself to be soon dispersed. Not peace but a sword, not 
oneness but manyness: that is the rule of life. But since man craves to be 


” Takakusu, op. cit., p. 86. 
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what he is not (and this is his divinity), the vision of unity and peace must 
hover over him everlastingly—and must remain a vision, fleetingly, im- 
perfectly realized. 

Immersed amid the ineluctable processes of existence, man must move up 
or down. If, beset by conflicts and tensions, he does not move up into a 
richer and finer unity, inclusive and transcendent, then he must move down, 
into a more simple, stable, secure unity, down and away until he dissolves 
and deteriorates into the primordial elements out of which he is made. The 
upward or downward movement moves the whole man, not the body or 
mind alone; for man rises or falls as a unit and carries his integrity with 
him up to the heights or down to his death bed. The breakdown of “mental” 
processes is always accompanied by the breakdown of the lower organizing 
processes, the “material” processes; and vice versa. The “integration” 
ascribed to the “well-adjusted,” neurotic, or psychotic man is purely super- 
ficial; it is a symptom, a sign of an abiding struggle toward another whole 
which is itself incomplete. Men are dissatisfied with satisfactions; yet they 
will grasp momentarily at illusory finalities because they are driven to dis- 
cover some kind of balance in a perpetually indecisive world. Gautama felt 
that drive, and sought to discover a direction it might take toward man’s 
final fulfillment. Like all men he was seeking a finality; but the only ulti- 
mately satisfying finality is unfinished discovery and self-discovery which 
constitutes the process of growth and world transformation. Self-discovery 
never ends because self-creation never ends. 

Behind the vagueness and fragmentary character of his thought, behind 
the limitations of his time which impress themselves upon him, it is possible 
to perceive Gautama’s recognition of this fact. His rejection of traditional 
paths has an instinctive rightness about it, rooted in a prior disposition to 
a concrete unity which their partial ideals could not fulfill. And his phi- 
losophy, biased by his particular temperament, marked by local and tran- 
sient features, and adapted to his time, expresses a universal fact that for- 
ever moves and abides within the texture of human existence—the fact 
that the generic human impulse is one of creative transformation. 








S. K. SAKSENA 


Authority* in 
Indian Philosophy 


One of the distinguishing features of Indian 
philosophy is that almost all the orthodox schools, in addition to other com- 
monly accepted instruments of knowledge like perception and inference, 
believe in testimony, i.e., verbal or written authority (fabda) as one of the 
valid means of knowledge (pramanas). It is sometimes said that it is here 
that Indian philosophy differs most prominently from Western philosophy. 
Indian philosophy not only recognizes testimony amongst its sources of 
knowledge, but sometimes even accords it a higher place of importance, 
inasmuch as by authority alone are certain facts supposed to be known 
which are not capable of being revealed by other sources of knowledge. 
Sometimes, again, perception, inference, etc., are in the last analysis made 
dependent on agreement with authority. Modern Western philosophy, on 
the contrary, is founded upon a revolt against authority. Frequently, the 
history of Western philosophy impresses upon the reader the fact that, while 
the medieval period is characterized by belief in the authoritative character 
of revelation, the history of ancient and modern philosophy constitutes eras 
of reason and free thought. Modern philosophy is supposed to have ban- 
ished the appeal to testimony (divine or secular) from rational inquiry. 
Authority may find recognition in religion, but has no place in philosophical 
and logical investigation, which recognizes only two sources of valid knowl- 
edge, i.e., the immediate source of sense perception and the mediate source 
of inferential reasoning. 

In Western philosophy, therefore, there is supposed to be a kind of anti- 
thesis between authority and reason. One may choose to put one’s faith in 
authority or elect to be rational, for belief in authority is not conceived to 
be rational. In Indian philosophy, however, there is no such antithesis. 


* The terms “testimony” and “authority” have both been used in this paper to stand for the 
original Sanskrit term “Sabda,” which means “the word of a reliable person.” Actually, in Indian 
philosophy, there is no difference in the meaning of the two words, but in view of the difference 
im modern usage, care has been taken to use here one or the other according to what has appeared 
more appropriate in the given context. 
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Belief in reason and belief in authority are both regarded as rational and 
valid, and hence, not only is there no antithesis between reason and authority, 
but there is also supposed to be none between philosophy and religion. The 
subject matter of both is investigated and inquired into by the same mental 
processes of perceptual knowledge, inferential knowledge, and knowledge 
derived from the statements of the experts. 

Often a great distinction between Indian and Western philosophy is made 
on the basis of their respective differing emphases on intuition and reason. 
This distinction is in reality not so well founded as it is often assumed to 
be. In the Western philosophical tradition, there are too enduring anti- 
intellectual trends, and even systems of thought, and in Indian philosophy, 
there is too much analytical, dialectical, and non-intuitional disputation to 
justify such a sweeping generalization. But the recognition in the Indian 
philosophical tradition in general of authority as a valid means of knowl- 
edge and the neglect of the same in modern Western thought is too clear 
and genuine to be ignored by students of comparative philosophy. While 
the various schools of Indian philosophy differ with regard to the exact 
number of the valid sources of knowledge (numbering from one to six 
in all, ie., perception, inference, authority, analogy, presumption [or pos- 
tulation}, and non-existence), the recognition of testimony as a valid 
means of knowledge is one of the greatest common factors in almost all the 
orthodox schools of Indian philosophy. And thus, while to an outside 
observer Indian philosophy appears authority-ridden, so much so that reason 
is made to play a subservient role, Western philosophy is regarded by an 
Indian as having deprived itself of an important and legitimate channel of 
knowledge, through which alone are revealed some of our deepest truths. 

The purpose of this paper is, therefore, twofold: first, to determine the 
exact place of testimony in Indian logic and epistemology, and, second, to 
discuss in general the question as to whether testimony should or should 
not be recognized as a valid means of knowledge. 

But first of all, as a preliminary to our inquiry, we should do well to note 
here one or two special features of Indian philosophical thought and litera- 
ture. The first, for want of a more suitable term, may be called its his- 
torical peculiarity, by which I mean that this literature as we know it today 
has its roots in centuries of oral tradition. All the philosophers historically 
known to us were preceded by a vast nameless and authorless compendium 
of knowledge, closely knit and guarded in cryptic lines safe and suitable for 
oral transmission from generation to generation. The first task, therefore, 
of early Indian thinkers was to interpret, explain, and co-ordinate this vast 
body of knowledge inherited and preserved by tradition rather than to 
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function in a vacuum. This often gives to an outside observer the im- 
pression that rational thinking in India is authority-ridden or is nothing 
more than an interpretation of what is believed to have been already ac- 
cepted as true, and that there is no original and free rational thinking 
beyond the sphere of the already given. This is not true, however, for, as 
will be shown later, while Indian philosophy is by historical circumstances 
interpretative also, in philosophical contribution, it is no less original or 
daring than any other. It is not wrong, however, for intellect and reason- 
ing to function in relation to a traditional heritage, the beginnings of 
which, at least in the case of India, are absolutely unknown. 

Second, there is a philosophical fact of infinitely greater importance 
which follows from the above. Psychologically, knowing itself is defined 
and understood in India as necessarily involving the three steps of fravana 
(hearing), manana (examination of what is heard), and mididhydsana 
(realization or assimilation of what is thus reflected upon). That the first 
step in knowing is called hearing and not perceiving shows the verbal char- 
acter of early knowledge. If an individual or an age has such a thing as 
tradition preceding it, one learns first by hearing. If, however, one is devoid 
of all tradition and has nothing to precede one’s own thinking, one must 
look and see for oneself. But as most knowledge is first acquired by hear- 
ing from those who know more, verbal testimony is the inevitable relation- 
ship between what is learned and the source of learning. But uncritical 
acceptance of what is given on testimony is never expected, and that is 
why manana or a critical examination by one’s own reason of what is thus 
learned is invariably recommended as a necessary and a prior step to the 
final realization of truth on the part of a seeker of true knowledge. It is, 
therefore, this Indian emphasis on testimony (due to the existence of tra- 
ditional wisdom) as the inevitable first step of all knowledge that is also 
sometimes misunderstood in the West as being synonymous with truth itself 
in Indian philosophy, because the second and the third steps of critical 
reflection and final assimilation are largely lost sight of. 

To begin with, therefore, we should clear up a misunderstanding which 
exists widely in the West with regard to the logical status of testimony in 
Indian philosophy. Because orthodox philosophical literature of India ac- 
cepts the word of the Vedas as true, and because it accepts testimony, i.e., 
the word of a reliable person, as an independent source of knowledge dif- 
ferent from perception and inference, it is popularly believed that Indian 
philosophy accepts authority as such as true and dispenses with proof. This, 
however, is not the case, and we often talk at cross purposes because we 
do not mean the same thing by authority. 
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Let us see first what is mot the place of authority in Indian philosophy. 

First, testimony is only a source of knowledge and is not, as such, to be 
believed or regarded as true. If it were, there would be no such thing as 
belief in a particular testimony (say, of the Vedas) and not in authority 
in general. Those who quote the words of the Vedas as authority do not 
accept the words of their opponents as authority. Testimony, therefore, like 
other valid sources of knowledge, is only the psychological cause of knowl- 
edge and not the logical ground of its truth, which is to be determined on 
other grounds. 

Second, testimony does not annul or replace other sources of knowledge, 
like perception and inference. No one engaged in philosophical activity 
maintains that it is not necessary to perceive or reason for oneself in view 
of the fact that some authority is there already to give us all knowledge. 
This would negate the rational activity itself. Anyone acquainted with 
philosophical and speculative activity in India would at once see that just 
the reverse is the case. Actually, the entire literature of the six orthodox sys- 
tems of Indian philosophy, comprising the Nyaya theory of objects of knowl- 
edge and fallacies, the VaiSesika theory of atoms and numbers, the Sarmkhya 
theory of the twenty-four principles, the Yoga psychology of the control 
of the fluctuations of mind, the Mimarnsa theory of the self-illuminacy and 
self-validity of knowledge, and the different varieties of Vedanta, is all 
spun out of the speculations of the minds of the different thinkers, and 
hardly anything more than a few suggestions, concepts, and phrases of 
these later developments can be made to derive from the frutis (the accepted 
authority of the Vedas). 

What, therefore, is the role of testimony in these speculations? And what 
constitutes the logical ground of its truth? Testimony is ome of the tradi- 
tionally admitted sources of knowledge. It is recognized that verbal or written 
statements of reliable persons reveal as much of the knowledge of facts to an- 
other person as his own perceptions and reasoning do. It is through testi- 
mony that a child gets his knowledge from parents or teachers, and adults 
know of the minds of other men and acquire knowledge of the geography 
and the history of the world they live in. Does Western philosophy deny 
that the words of another can and do furnish the dark chamber of the mind 
with knowledge, in addition to the two windows of sensation and reflection 
with which Locke furnished the mind of man? This would be contrary to 
our daily experience. How could Western philosophy discuss the views of 
other philosophers as true or false, if it did not believe them to be the views 
of those philosophers? Through what source, if not testimony or authority, 
do we believe in the records of the historians of Buddha and Christ, or even 
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of our own contemporaries when their words come to us through other 
reliable persons? While we do not accept what Aristotle said as true, do 
we not accept what he said as what he said? This is itself knowledge by 
testimony even when we have the words of the philosophers themselves as 
our guide. This means that both in India and in the West we believe in 
testimony as a valid means of knowledge. It is impossible to deny that one 
believes in signs like “danger ahead,’ “men at work,” or “sharp curve,” 
when one is driving on the road. 

When Western philosophy denies testimony, it can mean either of two 
things: first, that testimony as such (no matter whose) is not the same 
thing as truth, because it can be false, or, second, that testimony is not an 
independent source of knowledge but is included in perception or inference. 
The first is a common ground between authority and any other source of 
knowledge, such as perception or reasoning, for perception or reasoning 
also (no matter whose) cannot be regarded as necessarily true. Western 
philosophy does not claim to believe in all perception and inference as true. 
If we are to disclaim authority on this score, we might as well not believe 
in perception and reasoning also for the same reason. Just as all cases of 
perception and reasoning cannot be true, although some will be true, sim- 
ilarly, while all authority may not be true, some will be. But how to deter- 
mine which testimony is true and which false? The answer is that the truth 
of testimony is proved or disproved in the same way in which the truth 
of any other source of knowledge is proved. Perception or inference is 
proved true or false by correspondence or coherence or pragmatic tests. 
The same is the case with the words of authority, whether of a doctor or 
of a religious teacher. Why not, therefore, believe in authority also along 
with perception and inference as a valid means of knowledge when the 
validity of knowledge in any case depends upon other conditions? Indian 
philosophy does no more than recognize that some authority is true exactly 
as some cases of reasoning and perception are true. 

The question may still be asked, “How can we know that a particular 
authority is right?” We must know it to be right before we can believe in it. 
Of course, you must know it to be right before you believe it. This is exactly 
what is meant by the reliability of “word.” That one relies upon authority 
does not mean that one is called upon to believe in unverified or unveri- 
fiable authority. No one maintains that testimony or authority is above 
verifiability, which is again a common ground between authority and all 
other sources of knowledge. Authority is rejected when it no longer proves 
to be true. As Vasistha, one of the most revered and acknowledged au- 
thorities in Indian philosophy, says: “A reasonable statement, even of a 
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child, should be accepted, while the unreasonable ones are to be discarded 
like straw, even though they are made by the Creator Himself. A devotee 
of Reason should value the words even of ordinary persons, provided they 
advance knowledge and are logical, and should throw away those of sages, 
if they are not such.”* Testimony in philosophy is believed to be already 
tested and verified exactly as in the case of road signs. No one gets out of 
his car in order to see whether the bridge is really narrow after reading the 
sign “narrow bridge ahead.” You first believe in your road signs (or in the 
words of the doctor) and that provides an opportunity for the test or veri- 
fication of the truth or the falsity of the testimony. Verifiability itself would 
not be possible if one did not admit these signs and words as valid sources 
of knowledge to begin with. While verifiability tests the truth or falsity 
of knowledge, it does not produce it. What is contended here is that knowl- 
edge should first be admitted for the time being as true on testimony before 
you can verify and accept or reject it as true or false. The validity of belief 
in authority lies solely and exclusively in its reliability. And it is this re- 
liability of the word of another that is recognized as an independent valid 
source of knowledge in Indian philosophy. This reliability is based entirely 
upon verifiability. No orthodox Indian system of philosophy says that the 
words of the Vedas may be false and yet you should believe in them. The 
orthodox systems only say that they have been established as true and are 
hence reliable. If you can prove that they are false, they will not be reliable 
and hence will not constitute authority. But this will be a disbelief only 
in the Vedas, i.e., the authoritativeness of a particular testimony, but not 
disbelief in authority itself as a valid means of knowledge. 


Now, what is such a valid means of knowledge that finds such an im- 
portant place in philosophical discussions in orthodox schools of Indian phi- 
losophy? Questions relating to the origin and the validity of knowledge 
ate the core of philosophical discussion, and, ever since the time of Locke, 
epistemology has been a prolegomena to any serious metaphysics in the 
West. Indian philosophy bestowed serious attention upon the question of 
the origin and validity of knowledge much earlier than did philosophy in 
the West. Both in India and in the West, a distinction has always been 
drawn between opinion and knowledge, between rumor, hearsay, or the 
personal whims of an individual and what is regarded as psychologically 
valid sources of knowledge. Obviously every source of knowledge cannot 
be recognized as acceptable. The question therefore is asked as to what and 
how many are those independent sources through which alone we rightly 


* Yoga Vasistha, Il. 18. 2, 3. Quoted by B. L. Atreya, The Philosophy of the Yoga-Vasistha 
(Adyar, Madras: The Theosophical Publishing House, 1936), p. 581. 
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acquire our knowledge of fact. This question of the valid sources of knowl- 
edge is not to be confused with the related question of the truth of the 
knowledge thus acquired. The question “How do we know what we know?” 
and the question “How do we know that what we know is true?” are two 
entirely different questions, and must be constantly kept apart if the issue 
of authority as a valid means of knowledge is to be clearly apprehended. 

In Western philosophy, sense perception and inference have been re- 
garded as the commonly accepted instruments of knowledge since the be- 
ginning of the Renaissance, and Western philosophers have almost unani- 
mously accepted the exhaustiveness of these two sources and have seldom 
questioned their adequacy. Indian philosophers, on the other hand, recog- 
nize that our entire body of knowledge at no period of time could be com- 
pletely accounted for or explained by sense perception and inference alone. 
We always know much more than can be accounted for by our own percep- 
tion or inference. In fact, it is incontestable that at any given time verbal 
testimony accounts for nine-tenths of our stock of knowledge. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is, “Should authority be recognized as an independent and 
valid means of knowledge?” To answer this question, we must know, first 
of all, what authority is and what exactly is meant by testimony? Gautama, 
as one of the greatest expounders of authority, defines. authority or “word” 
in his Nyd@ya-sétra—the classical text of the traditional “Logical school” of 
Indian philosophy—as “the assertion of a reliable person,” and this defi- 
nition stands generally accepted and adopted by all other Indian systems. 
A reliable person is further defined in the Nya@ya-bhasya on the same sé#tra 
as one “who possesses the direct and right knowledge of things, who is 
moved by a desire to make known [to others} the thing as he knows it, and 
who is fully capable of speaking of it.”* It is interesting to note here that 
the Nyaya system does not mean by authority divine revelation or scrip- 
tural testimony only, but, contrary to the belief of other schools, adds that 
such a reliable person may be a sage, any ordinary person, or, in fact, anyone. 
It is further held that it is not at all necessary that such a person should be 
completely free from moral defects. What is needed is that he should have 
no motive to give incorrect information—a fact which accords completely 
with our modern attitude toward authority or the testimony of experts. 
Testimony is further subdivided into two kinds: viz., testimony based upon 
things perceived, and testimony based upon things heard and inferred 
though not seen. A man may, for instance, speak of what he has himself 


Ganganatha Jha, Gautema’s Nyayasiitras (Poona: Oriental Book Agency, 1939), p. 29; I. i. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 30; Nyaya-bbasya, 1. i. 7. 
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seen, or he may speak of what he has heard or inferred. Either of these could 
be an equally valid source of knowledge to others. 


Now, with regard to authority as a valid source of knowledge, two ques- 
tions can be raised immediately. First, “Should authority be accepted at 
all as a valid source of knowledge?” and, second, “If accepted, what should 
be its place in relation to other means of knowledge?” Is it just like any 
other source of information giving valid knowledge, or does it enjoy a 
greater authoritativeness and a place of privilege over perception, inference, 
and the rest? As to the latter, it is maintained that there is no such thing as 
a higher and lower validity of knowledge, for the idea of quantity is not 
admissible in the concept of validity as such. What distinguishes the dif- 
ferent means of valid knowledge like perception, inference, and authority 
from one another is not their higher or lower validity but the nature and 
kind of facts and objects which they reveal. Perceptual knowledge, e.g., 
reveals the externally and sensuously perceptible world; inference employs 
a non-sensuous process and applies to the abstract and the remote, and au- 
thority helps us to cognize what cannot be known by either of the other 
sources of knowledge. Any one of these could be equally valid or invalid 
in its own sphere, and there is no point in saying that one is more valid 
than the other. That testimony is supposed to reveal knowledge of facts 
like dharma, moksa, etc., which are in themselves considered to be of more 
importance to man than knowledge of facts about the sensible world, or 
that the scriptures are supposed to contain knowledge which is considered 
to have been acquired by minds higher than our own, is, however, quite 
another matter. Here, one may ask, is it not a fact that in Indian philosophy 
a man’s reasoning and conclusions are ipso facto invalidated if they are not 
in agreement with the authority of the Veda and the Upanisads—called 
fruti? Does this not undermine the independent validity of other sources 
of knowledge like inference, etc., and lead to their subordination to au- 
thority? No. As Sankara himself says, “Scriptures cannot be acknowledged 
to refute that which is settled by other means of right knowledge.”* Besides, 
the agreement sought here is not between inference and authority, i.e., be- 
tween one means of knowledge and another, but between the reasoning of a 
higher and a lower mind. Even at the level of perception or reasoning, we 
always measure and seek agreement between our reasoning and that of those 

*F. Max Muller, tr., Vedanta-siitras with Sankara’s Commentary, Part 1 (“The Sacred Books 
of the East,” Vol. XXXIV; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1890), p. 318; II. i. 13. Or, “Sruti, if in 
conflict with other means of right knowledge, has to be bent so as to accord with the latter” 
(Ibid., p. 229); or again, “Moreover, the scriptural passage, ‘He is to be heard, to be thought,’ 


enjoins thought in addition to hearing, and thereby shows that Reasoning also is to be resorted 
to with regard to Brahman” (Jbid., p. 300). 
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better trained and skilled than ourselves. We always compare lower rea- 
soning with higher reasoning. We do not seek correspondence between our 
inferences and those of children, imbeciles, and idiots. Amongst reasonable 
people also, what is reasonable to one man is not so to another, and we 
seek to tally our rational conclusion with those recognized to be the most 
perfect in the field. There is thus no subordination of reason to authority— 
but only of lower reason to higher reason, and it is difficult to see how one 
can object to this distinction and practice in general, even though we may 
not agree as to the particular person or persons who possess a more rational 
or perfect mind. Those in India, therefore, who deny the authority of the 
Vedas refuse to believe them as the knowledge of minds higher than 
their own. In fact, the Carvakas called the Vedas the prattlings of insane 
minds. That, however, is not the same as disbelief in the word of a re- 
liable person. 

As to the recognition of testimony as a means of valid knowledge, no 
question has even seemed to have arisen in India. That we actually know 
and learn by testimony is a matter of indubitable fact, and thus it is as valid 
as any other source, such as perception. The only objection raised in 
India against testimony has been on the score of its independence, i.e., that 
knowledge by testimony is not an independent source of knowledge, but 
is a variety of perception or inference. There is no need, therefore, for the 
recognition of authority as a separate source of knowledge, and this is the 
second reason why Western philosophy may also deny authority. This 
argument is discussed at length,* and it is conclusively established that 
knowledge by verbal or written testimony cannot be included in the cate- 
gory of sensation and ideation, for it does not possess the differentia of 
perception or inference. Perception requires that the senses be in contact 
with an external object, and this is not so in the case of testimony, for, when 
a word is apprehended, it is the inner meaning and not the outer sound which 
is the object of knowledge. Similarly, it is contended that, for lack of a 
middle term and “universal concomitance,” testimony cannot be classed as 
inference. Also, there is no such positive thing present in inference as the 
word of a reliable person which is the chief distinguishing mark of authority. 
That is why this pramana is called fabda, or “word,” to indicate clearly 
its differentia. Here, knowledge is acquired not through any universal con- 
nection but solely because of the reliability of the word of a certain person. 
PraSastapada, one of the VaiSesika objectors to testimony, in his bhasya on 
the Vaifesika-siitra, says, “Words and the rest are also included in inference 


5 Jha, op. cit., pp. 177-184; Nyaya-sétra, Il. i. 50-57. 
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because they have the same principle,” i.e., testimony also functions in the 
same way as inference. When the VaiSesika system maintains that the knowl- 
edge derived from “word” is inferential, what is meant is that words also 
give knowledge by force of a universal connection just as smoke gives rise 
to the knowledge of fire.® Similarly, the Buddhist logician Difnaga in his 
Pramana-samuccaya asks, “What is the significance of the credible word? 
Does it mean that the person who spoke the word is credible or that the 
fact he averred is credible?”’ In either case, the means of knowledge is either 
inference or perception. We have learned from experience that as a general 
rule the statements of reliable persons are true, and we apply this experience 
to the case of the particular statement. To this the Nyaya reply is that the 
opponent has not understood the meaning of cognition by verbal indication, 
and that, as explained above, he means by pramana quite another thing. 
When we consider that the Naiyayika and the Bauddha both hold that the 
means of knowledge do not carry their own validity with them but that it 
must be separately established from.some other source, it is difficult to 
understand how the Bauddhas can refuse to admit “word” as a separate 
pramana. This confusion is due to the fact that, while the Nyaya is speak- 
ing of “word” as a psychological cause of knowledge, the Bauddha is speak- 
ing of knowledge as true or false. “Word” (fabda) is thus to be regarded as 
quite an independent source of knowledge, which is not covered under any 
one of the other sources of knowledge. 


The second objection to authority points out the fact that testimony is 
often false and contradictory. It therefore cannot be accepted as valid. This 
argument of the opponents of authority is regarded as based on pure preju- 
dice, for it is obvious that this defect is no peculiarity of authority alone, 
but is common to perception, inference, and any other source of knowledge 
which may be regarded as valid. Our perceptions, inferences, and analogies 
can all be wrong and contradictory and do often turn out to be so when 
they stand in need of correction, but no one refuses to recognize them on 
that account as valid means of knowledge. Neither perception, nor inference, 
nor any other source of knowledge is valid as such, for their validity is to 
be established independently of their origin, unless, of course, like the 
Mimamsakas, we hold that all cognitions produced from whatever source 
are valid as such. We are here again confusing sources of knowledge and 
criteria of their truth or falsity. What is contended is not that the word of 
a reliable person is true as such, but that we rightly regard it as such until 


ann B. Faddegon, The Vaigesika-system (Amsterdam: Johannes Muller, 1918). See pp. 
74. 


"S. C. Vidyabhusana, A History of Indian Logic (Calcutta: Calcutta University, 1921), p. 288. 
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the contrary is established quite in the same manner as we do our per- 
ceptions. Moreover, this objection of the opponent is not against all testi- 
mony, but only against a particular testimony, a fact to which all the ortho- 
dox Indian philosophers would readily agree. The conclusion is unavoid- 
able, therefore, that testimony is as much a valid source of knowledge as 
perception or inference. There is thus no reason for not including authority 
among the valid sources of knowledge. 

Granting testimony as an independent source of knowledge, the ques- 
tion may now be asked as to wherein the validity of testimony actually lies. 
The answer is that it lies in the trustworthiness of the speaker and that this 
trustworthiness is always as verifiable as that of any other means of knowl- 
edge, like the signs on the road or the words of a doctor. The Nyéya-sétra 
continues: “The Trustworthiness of the Word (of the Veda) is based upon 
the trustworthiness of the reliable (veracious) expositor, just like the trust- 
worthiness of Incantations and of Medical Scriptures.” The Bhasya again 
raises the question “In what does the trustworthiness of the Medical Scrip- 
tures consist?” and the answer given is that it consists in verification. “It 
consists in the fact that, when the Medical Scriptures declare that ‘by doing 
this and this one obtains what he desires, and by avoiding this and this he 
escapes from what is undesirable’—and a person acts accordingly,— the result 
turns out to be exactly as asserted; and this shows that the said Scriptures are 
true, not wrong in what they assert.”® What is important for us, however, 
is to note that it is on the basis of verifiability alone that the Vedas are 
believed to be reliable and hence authoritative by the orthodox systems. 
It is quite another matter, if an opponent regards the same as unreliable 
as a result of unverifiability, for the ground of belief or disbelief in both 
cases would be the same. 

It is necessary to close the discussion with-a final reiteration. In Indian 
philosophical discussion, the term praména is used in the sense of a psycho- 
logical cause of knowledge, but it is a logical concept also inasmuch as it 
limits the validity of such causes to only a few of the many possible causes 
of knowledge; for instance, rumor or hearsay is not regarded as a valid 
source of knowledge. Translated into English, pramana is rendered as “valid 
means of knowledge,” the term valid applying to the means and not to the 
knowledge. The pramanas are not the means of valid knowledge, but only 
valid means of knowledge, the validity of which is always to be determined 
by other means. Thus, when the orthodox Indian systems believe in au- 


* Jha, op. cit., p. 191; Nyaya-sétra, Il. i. 69. 
* Ibid., p. 192; Nyaya-bbasya, Ul. i. 69. The italics are mine. 
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thority as a valid means of knowledge, they do not imply that all testimony 
is valid, but only that authority is one of the valid means of knowing. 
When a Westerner opposes authority, he imposes upon authority a validity 
which is not intended in the Indian recognition of authority as a pramdna, 
or he is imposing extra conditions upon authority's being accepted as valid 
from which he frees perception and inference. Not to include testimony in 
the sense of the word of a reliable person in one’s list of valid sources of 
knowledge is to reject prima facie a vast body of knowledge from the field 
of philosophical inquiry, and that is hardly justifiable. For such facts as are 
necessarily revealed by authority alone cannot openly and without prejudice 
be investigated unless we accept them as the valid data of our knowledge. 
To refuse to admit testimony as a means of knowledge because not all testi- 
mony is true is to throw away the baby with the bath. It is the sheer preju- 
dice of centuries that has unreasonably made Western philosophy blindly 
ignore the value of knowledge by testimony in philosophy, while retaining 
it in all other fields. To end with another quotation from the Bhasya: “In 
ordinary worldly matters also, a large amount of business is carried on on 
the basis of the assertions of veracious persons; and here also the trust- 
worthiness of the ordinary veracious expositor is based upon the same three 
conditions—he has full knowledge of what he is saying, he has sympathy 
for others (who listen to him), and he has the desire to expound things as 
they really exist;—and on the basis of these the assertion of the veracious 
expositor is regarded as trustworthy.””° 


” Ibid., p. 193; Nyaya-bbasya, Tl. i. 69. 
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The Needed 
Reform in Philosophy 


The philosophy of the world now seems to 
stand divided, broadly speaking, into two great schools, namely, the Eastern 
and the Western. We have become accustomed to speaking of “philosophy 
—East and West.” This expression implies not only that there are two 
great systems of philosophy which belong to two parts of the world and 
are, therefore, geographically separate and distant, but also that they are 
characteristically different. This may be a true, but not a desirable, state 
of affairs in philosophy as it is at present. With regard to science, we would 
hesitate to make a distinction between Eastern and Western, Indian and 
European; nor do we use such expressions as “science—East and West.” 
Why, then, do we speak of philosophy—East and West? Admitting that 
there is some justification for this distinction, which is more than a regional 
one, we shall consider here the possibility of building up a common world 
philosophy. Speaking more definitely, the object of this paper is to show 
what reform is needed in the philosophies of the East and West in order 
that there may be an understanding between them and we may, in some 
sense, speak of one philosophy, as we speak of one science, for the whole 
world. 

The comparative study of the philosophies ‘of the East and the West 
would convince one that the two differ, to some extent at least, in their 
spirit and outlook, their aims and objectives, and their methods and meta- 
physics. Philosophy in the East, especially in India, is spiritual in outlook. 
It proceeds on the belief in an eternal moral order or a universal spiritual 
reality which is at the basis of the physical order of the world and has a 
definitely higher value and validity than the latter. This spiritual reality 
is sometimes conceived simply as the law of righteousness, technically called 
karma in some systems like the Bauddha and sometimes as the power that 
enforces the law of karma, and is called God in some other systems, like 
the Nyaya. In the Vedanta, especially the Advaita school of it, the spiritual 
reality of the world is rigorously conceived as pure indeterminate conscious- 
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ness without any attribute, determination, or distinction. It may also be 
called pure being, or existence, and pure bliss. But these are not different 
characters or attributes of it. The absolute reality is an identity of pure 
existence, consciousness, and bliss. There is no difference or plurality within 
it or outside it. It is not one in many, or an identity in difference, but a 
non-dual reality above all differences. It follows that the world of change 
and plurality is not ultimately real. It is an appearance which, like an 
illusory object, is no doubt experienced as a fact but cannot be accepted as 
true and real. The true self of man is not the gross body of bones and flesh, 
or the finer one of mental states and processes, or even the ego or the 
subject that feels, thinks, and wills. The real self is not a subject that is 
conscious of different objects, but a pure subject-object-less consciousness. 
As such, it is non-different from the absolute reality. Man is subject to 
misery and suffering in this ordinary life, because he forgets his true self 
and thinks himself to be the body, the mind, and the ego. Liberation from 
suffering, which is the goal of man’s life, is to come from realization of 
his self as the transcendent spirit, which is above the whole world of objects 
including the body, the mind, and the ego. The method of self-realization 
is that of moral discipline and spiritual intuition. It is through this method 
that one is to realize the ultimate unreality of the material world and the 
absolute reality of spirit. Critical thinking is, no doubt, of much help in 
this regard, but it cannot lead one to the desired goal, namely, the indubit- 
able knowledge of the reality of spirit. Hence, in philosophy the method 
of intuition is as necessary as is that of critical thinking. 

While the general trend of philosophy in the East, especially in India, 
has been toward the transcendent and the spiritual, that of the West has 
been toward the present, the sensible, and the empirical. For exactly this 
reason some of the basic concepts and doctrines of Eastern philosophy are 
quite unintelligible to the Western mind. Western philosophy, unlike that 
of the East, is not so much a guide to life as an intellectual activity of the 
mind directed upon the world of ordinary sense experience to attain a 
consistent knowledge of it as a whole. It is on the basis and logical analysis 
of sense experiences that philosophical truths are reached, and it is by the 
same. experiences that they are verified, either directly or indirectly. There- 
fore, any use of the method of intuition or spiritual experience in philosophy 
is looked upon with suspicion and distrust by many Western philosophers. 
While the method of empirical verification is open to one and all, that of 
intuition seems to be peculiar to this or that person. The one seems to give 
universal and objective truths in philosophy, while the other professes to 
give truths which cannot be objectively tested and empirically verified. 
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Hence, the Indian conception of absolute reality, or of the transcendent 
self, is treated by many Western thinkers as more or less a matter of reli- 
gious faith, but not of philosophic certainty. So, also, the general tendency 
in Eastern philosophy to reduce the empirical world to the status of an 
illusory appearance staggers the Western mind, with its tradition of scien- 
tific method and empirical verification in philosophy. If this view of the 
status of the material world is not, and it is not, accepted by the Western 
philosopher, it is no wonder that he finds it difficult to understand why 
there should be so much talk of moksa (liberation) in Indian philosophy 
in the sense of freedom of the individual soul from the cycle of birth and 
death in this world. All this is naturally construed by the Westerner as 
an attempt to condemn the world as evil and extol escape from life as the 
highest goal of man’s life. But if in liberation there is not only the cessa- 
tion of man’s suffering but also the extinction of his individuality, how can 
a man possibly consider this a desirable end? Again, if escape from life 
in this world is the goal, there seems to be no incentive, far less justification, 
for social service in our moral life. These concepts and doctrines of Eastern 
philosophy in general and of Indian philosophy in particular have pre- 
sented serious difficulties in the way of their being understood and appre- 
ciated by Western philosophers. The result is that the philosophies of the 
East and the West follow their respective courses like two massive streams 
of thought which diverge more than they converge. 

This seems to be the situation in the field of philosophy today. It is 
necessary, therefore, to inquire into the causes and reasons that separate 
the philosophies of the East and the West, and to suggest definite ways of 
removing them, so that there may be a better understanding between them, 
and a world philosophy evolved out of them. The divergence between 
Eastern and Western philosophy may be traced ultimately to the difference 
in their conceptions of the self. In Indian philosophy, especially the Advaita 
Vedanta, the self is conceived as a trans-physical reality which is of the 
nature of pure consciousness without any reference to the subject or the 
object of consciousness. It is an immaterial or spiritual principle which is 
above space, time, and causality. As such, it is the unborn and undying spirit 
in man, an eternal self-conscious and blissful existence. It is, indeed, the 
ultimate spiritual reality of the world. But when, for want of proper light 
and insight, it wrongly thinks itself to be, and thus identifies itself with, the 
mind-body, it becomes an individual person or a limited ego associated 
with a body and a mind. With this, the self becomes subject to birth aad 
death and to sin and suffering in the world. The life of the individual soul 
is now governed by the law of karma, which means that every individual 
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must reap the consequences of all his good or bad actions and enjoy or 
suffer in life accordingly. The effects of one’s own actions are never lost 
to oneself. Thus it is that an individual becomes subject to repeated birth 
and death to reap the full moral consequences of all his actions. When the 
gross body of an individual soul is destroyed at death, it passes to another 
with the subtle body in which are conserved all the unexhausted effects 
of its previous actions in the form of latent impressions or psychosomatic 
dispositions (samskara). The individual soul’s joys and sorrows in this 
life are the joint products of its actions in the past life or lives and the 
present one. All his experiences in this world are determined by the im- 
pressions of his previous lives. In truth, the world we live in and the 
objects we experience therein are ultimately constituted by the impressions 
of our individual and racial lives extending over ages. The law of birth and 
death governs the life of individual souls and makes them happy or un- 
happy in this world so long as they remain associated with some kind of 
body. But there is nothing in the intrinsic nature of the self that makes it 
subject to birth and death and consequent pleasure and pain, weal and woe. 
The self is intrinsically free and blissful being. The highest goal of man’s 
life is, therefore, a state of blissful existence which is above all the vicissi- 
tudes of ordinary worldly life. This is liberation or freedom from the sway 
of karma, birth and death, and all that is attendant thereon. Liberation is 
to come, not from a mere intellectual understanding, but from a clear realiza- 
tion or intuitive grasp of the truth that man is the free, immortal spirit 
and not the mind-body with which it may be associated and identified: for 
the time being. For this, moral discipline is as necessary as, if not more 
necessary than, rational reflection on life, the world, the self, and God. 

It would appear from the foregoing brief account of the Vedantic posi- 
tion that all the doctrines which are associated with Eastern, especially 
Indian, philosophy and are unintelligible to the modern Western mind, 
center on the concept of self. If this concept can be made intelligible and 
acceptable to Western thinkers, then the difficulty felt by them with regard 
to most other concepts and doctrines will be much less than it is now. But 
how to do this is a problem, and no simple solution can be given. For this 
purpose it seems necessary to reform and develop both Eastern and Western 
systems of philosophy in certain important respects and on some vital 
points. I shall consider one area of such modification in this paper, namely, 
that in the field of epistemology. 

Western epistemology requires revision and modification in the light of 
Eastern, especially Indian, epistemology. Western philosophy is generally 
based on either experience or reason, or on both experience and reason, as 
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these are supplemented by logical analysis and empirical verification. The 
modern empirical schools of Western philosophy, beginning with John 
Locke and culminating in logical positivism, rely solely on experience and 
empirical verification. What exactly was meant by “experience” when 
Locke said that all knowledge comes from experience was left unexplained 
by him. But from the development of empiricism in the history of Western 
philosophy we may very well understand that it is sense experience that is 
meant and taken as the source of all valid and reliable knowledge. What 
the logical consequences of such a view for philosophy are we know from 
the systems of David Hume, Auguste Comte, and, more recently, the log- 
ical positivists. It leads generally to phenomenalism and skepticism in 
philosophy. What is worse still is that in its recent development as logical 
empiricism or positivism it declares all metaphysical propositions to be 
nonsensical and rings the death knell of philosophy itself. M. Schlick, a 
leader of the positivists, predicts a future era in which there will be no 
philosophy but oly philosophicalness. It seems that Schlick is more 
consistent than the older empiricists such as Locke. If verifiability in terms 
of sense experience is the sole criterion of the meaning of sentences or 
propositions, then the inescapable conclusion is that all metaphysical or 
philosophical propositions about God, self, etc., are meaningless, for they 
are not only not verified but also not verifiable. And the sooner philosophy 
is purged of them, the better for it. Schlick, however, does not seem to be 
fully consistent, for, while dismissing philosophy, he retains philosophical- 
ness. The reason he sustains philosophicalness is probably that the philo- 
sophical temper in man has its seat not in his senses and sensuous nature, but 
in his supersensuous or spiritual character. Be that as it may, we should 
observe here that the principle of verifiability on which empiricism relies 
so much deprives many obviously meaningful and intelligible sentences of 
all sense and significance. When a man says,’“I see a flower on the table 
before me,” “I slept well last night,” “Once upon a time, there lived a king 
im a certain country,” we have three statements whose meaning is undet- 
stood by all who know the English language. But can we verify these 
sentences in sense experience? Certainly no one of us can have or can 
even share in the perception or sleeping experience of another man. Nor, 
again, is it possible for us to verify the narrative sentence mentioned here 
last, although it may be true if we could only go back to that time and 
place. We can go back to a particular time and a particular place, but not 
to an unspecified time and place. “A time” is no actual time, and “a place” 
is not any actual place, of which we have an actual or possible experience. 
Again, how is the principle of verifiability itself to be verified? We cannot 
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have sense experience of the fact that a// propositions which are not veri- 
fiable at least in principle are nonsensical? It does not lie in the power of 
any man to know all possible propositions in this way. Empiricism is thus 
found to be an indefensible position in epistemology. 

The rationalistic systems of philosophy in the West are generally based 
on reason as the proper organ of philosophic knowledge. It is generally 
believed by rationalistic thinkers of the West, from Descartes to Hegel, that 
while experience cannot tell us anything about noumenal realities like soul 
and God, the reason in man affords sufficient grounds on which a philosophy 
of the world may be safely built and the reality of God, self, etc., logically 
proved. But as the Kantian criticism of human knowledge made abundantly 
clear, knowledge which is based on mere reason is devoid of factual con- 
tent and cannot tell us anything about the existence of objects. Hence it 
is that Kant in his critical philosophy tries to combine both experience and 
reason in order to explain fully our knowledge of the objects of the world. 
According to him, experience or sensibility gives us the data or materials 
of knowledge and acquaints us with the existence of objects in time and 
space, while the understanding or reason in us gives them form and order, 
and thus helps us to interpret and understand them rationally. So, for Kant, 
the human mind depends on some sort of sense intuition for a knowledge 
of facts or existence. It is for this reason that Kant declared a knowledge 
of realities like God and the self to be impossible for man, since of these 
he cannot have any sense intuition. According to Kant, what we require 
for a knowledge of these realities is an intellectual intuition, of which, he 
thought, we are not capable. This much-needed intellectual intuition is, on 
Kant’s own showing, a kind of supersensuous experience of reality. With- 
out it we could not possibly know supersensible realities, if there were 
any. The Hegelian idea that we can know God or the absolute reality 
through “the reason of the universal” in us is either wrong or confused. If 
by the “universal reason” we mean, as Hegel did mean, man’s speculative 
thought, then the reality of God and the self would be only a matter of airy 
speculation or, at best, of moral faith. What is necessary to transform this 
speculative belief or moral faith into real knowledge of God is some intui- 
tion or direct experience of him. Just as for the knowledge of physical 
objects we require some kind of sense experience, so for a real knowledge 
of God or the Absolute we want some sort of direct experience of it. If 
Hegel’s “universal reason” stands for this kind of direct experience, it should 
have been plainly described as supersensuous experience or intuition to leave 
no room for any confusion or misunderstanding. 

It is here that Western philosophy may take its cue from the East. If in 
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philosophy we are to deal with supersensible realities like God and the self, 
then in our epistemology we must admit intuition as a, if not the only, 
source of our knowledge of them. Sense experience can acquaint us only 
with sensible or physical existence, not with that which is supersensible 
and trans-physical. The reason in man can manipulate the materials sup- 
plied by the senses, but cannot give us acquaintance with any new fact or 
any new order of existence. In fact, human reasoning is not a way of know- 
ing existent facts, but only a way of relating our ideas about facts other- 
wise known. God and the self being recognized as supersensible realities 
by many Eastern philosophers, the necessity of intuition for knowledge of 
them is frankly admitted by them. If Western philosophers who believe 
in God and self as supersensible realities admit the limitations of man’s 
sense and reason, the necessity of a genuine superphysical experience to 
explain our knowledge of them must also be recognized by them. And 
with this the apparently anomalous position of intuition in Eastern phi- 
losophy will stand explained and justified before the Western mind. 

On the other side of this exchange of philosophical thought, a heavy 
responsibility devolves upon the Eastern, especially Indian, thinkers not 
only to clarify the nature of intuition in philosophy but also to meet all 
possible objections and difficulties in the way of its recognition by Western 
thinkers. One of the chief difficulties is that philosophical knowledge 
claimed on the basis of intuitive experience cannot be objectively tested 
and established. It is an experience which all of us do not have, but which 
this or that rare individual professes to have. If all of us could have it, 
then the truths based on it might be objectively tested and proved. But 
let us here examine how the truths based on sense experience are objectively 
tested. It cannot be said that an empirical truth is objective in the sense 
that all men have or may have the same experiences on which it is based. 
“Water is cold” is an empirical truth. The experiences of men on which 
it is based are not and cannot be exactly the same. These must be slightly 
different, according to the different organic conditions of men, the different 
temperature of the samples of water touched by them, the different pres- 
sure of their touch, etc. All that we can say, therefore, is that an empirical 
truth is objectively tested when it is referred to and confirmed by the sense 
experiences of different men, which are very similar, though not identical. 
Now, philosophical truths based on the intuitive experience of some per- 
sons may also be objectively tested in the same way; that is to say, they 
may be supported by the experiences of different men and women in the 
world, experiences which are very similar though not identical. Of course, 
there still seems to be this difference between sense experience and intui- 
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tive experience, namely, that the one is open to all persons in the world, 
while the other is limited to a few religious souls and to fewer philosophers. 
But a closer examination of the facts will show that all sense experiences 
are not equally open to all persons irrespective of their education, training, 
and culture. The perception of color, for example, in a modern scientific 
mind is probably different from that of a primitive man and even an un- 
educated modern man. While the latter two would perceive the color of a 
rose as a pigment saturating the body of the rose, the former would perceive 
it as a visual phenomenon which depends on the rose and the spectator 
and the way the light falls on the rose, and, therefore, as something which 
is not inherent in the rose. Some men may perceive the earth as flat and 
the sun as daily moving around the earth, but there are others, called scien- 
tists, who perceive the earth as moving around the sun and the sun as 
motionless. What is valued as a currency note by the citizens of a state 
may be perceived as mere paper and thrown into the wastepaper basket 
by ignorant servants in their houses. All men, therefore, do not perceive 
exactly the same objects before them, although they live in practically the 
same world. A man perceives only those objects which he is fitted to per- 
ceive by his education, training, and culture. If this be true, then it would 
not be unreasonable for some philosophers to insist upon a certain course 
of moral discipline and spiritual training for those who want to have the 
experience of supersensible realities like God and the self. How such a 
course of training helps one to attain these and other philosophic truths 
is a matter of detail into which we need not enter here. But what we have 
said so far will help sympathetic Western thinkers to understand the im- 
portance of intuition and moral discipline in philosophy and thereby come 
to an understanding with their Eastern colleagues on some important epis- 
temological matters. 





GI-MING SHIEN 


Nothingness in the 
Philosophy of Lao-tzit 


In order to understand the true meaning of 
nothingness in Lao-tzi’s philosophy we must make every effort to dissociate 
our minds from Western ideas of nothingness. By nothingness we gen- 
erally mean a lack of quantity or a blank in the reasoning process which 
we can ignore. In Lao-tzii, a negative statement is often an expression of 
the most positive truth. Nothingness is the way to the very positive truth 
of spontaneity. 

All things in the universe share in “thingness”; they also share in noth- 
ingness. In this blanking out of their temporal nature we come to the 
eternal, the generating principle, the spontaneity, which is fundamental to 
all existence. 

Why? What is the meaning of this? Since everything in the whole 
universe shares this principle, then we must be able to find the same thing 
in our own selves. Let us examine this situation. 

As everyone knows, the equipment of the physical organization within 
the body is like that of a factory. There are many pieces of equipment 
which perform their special parts in the general function of breathing, 
circulation of blood, digestion, etc. We know these things in a very general 
way, but if we try to get down to them in ahy special detail we are glad 
to excuse ourselves with the comment: “It is all so complicated.” 

The most amazing thing is that this complicated equipment does not 
require any help from us (fortunately), but in the main goes on with its 
functions quite spontaneously. All we have to do is to feed in some ma- 
terials periodically for it to work on, and it goes on quite spontaneously to 
perform whatever it is that needs to be done. We are very much relieved 
to have the doctor tell us that worrying about it will not help and that 
it is best to forget it. We do that anyway. 

It is only by thorough dissection of the physical organism that we know 
about the parts. Lungs, liver, heart, stomach, kidneys, bladder, and the 
functions they perform are quite below the threshold of consciousness in 
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times of good health. Our feeling is of a single unity, an integrated “I,” 
and all of these other things are forgotten. 

That is the real meaning of nothingness. We do not know, and we 
forget that which we might know so that the whole will be an operation 
of spontaneity. This is the order of health of our own organism, and it is 
the order of health for the parts of the universe. This nothingness is in 
the very nature of the univ ei 

Confucius also understood this principle. Confucius said: “I would pre- 
fer not to speak.” 

His student Tzu-kung asked: “If you, O Master, do not speak, what 
shall we, your disciples, have to record and to follow?” 

The Master replied: “Does the universe speak? The four seasons pursue 
their course and all things are produced in their order, but does the uni- 
verse say anything?” 

Out of the nothingness of not-speaking arises the spontaneity of con- 
tinuous production. 

Having a general view of “nothingness” as it is involved in the theory 
of Lao-tzii, let us treat the context in which it occurs. It is necessary to 
understand the metaphysical system wherein it obtains its value in the 
teaching of Lao-tzii. In this case we ask: (1) Since nothingness is not merely 
negative but has a positive meaning, what is it that it contains? (In more 
formal language: “What is the content of nothingness?”) Then we will be 
ready for the second question: (2) How does the concept of nothingness 
fit into the system of Lao-tzi, i.e., what is its significance for his metaphysical 
system? What is the value of nothingness? 

1. The content of “nothingness” is discovered by considering the con- 
dition which is necessary for spontaneity. It must, of course, arise from a 
balanced system in which each force is balanced by an equivalent counter- 
force, in which there is symmetry and proportion of parts, and in which a 
return upon itself or a completion produces a ‘condition of self-sufficiency. 
That is, a delicately balanced system of weights and forces, or of electric 
citcuits, causes the needle to rest at the null point, and indicates true “noth- 
ingness,” only when it is in the condition of spontaneous action. A formula 
of symbolic logic is in a condition to allow true spontaneous expression of 
wisdom when its propositions are balanced by counter-propositions and 
symmetrical arrangement in which the completion arrives at the null class, 
or “nothingness.” It is quite as important for the orderly acquiring of ex- 
ternal indirect knowledge as it is for the acquiring of immediate under- 
standing. Again, we have a basic principle of all knowledge. Lao-tzi makes 


>The Analects X1X.17. 
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“nothingness” the means of acquiring knowledge by direct contact, which 
is too profound for the indirect channels of discursive reason. 

In a gross way, we take the example of a whirlpool as a case of pure 
spontaneity, which signifies nothing. The force of the stream tumbling 
over a fall is matched by the force of the inertia of the body of water which 
has already collected. These two forces interact with such proportion and 
symmetry that a circular motion is formed. The flow of the water in this 
form is the completion which very nearly supplies the conditions of com- 
plete spontaneity. Of course, actually, the power lost downstream is made 
up by a continuous supply from the upper stream, and so the completion 
of the spontaneity is dependent upon the weather. 

Then, again, we may find the same principle in our own breathing. We 
are aware, if we stop to notice, that there are inhalation and exhalation in 
alternation. It is a reflex action in which no conscious effort is expended. 
The pushing out of the air in exhalation brings about a condition of vacuum 
in the lungs; when this becomes great enough it starts the inward move- 
ment of the air to fill the lungs. This inhalation continues until the pressure 
of the inner expansion is great enough to start again the outward move- 
ment of the air. That is, there is a continuous cycle of pressures from posi- 
tive to negative and back again. As long as it is in complete balance and 
all parts of the cycle have their equivalents, there are symmetry and harmony 
and complete return, in which each inhalation moves directly into the 
following exhalation over a smooth course, as it were. This is a condition 
of complete spontaneity and, of course, it is nothingness, being completely 
below the threshold of consciousness. 

We may generalize to show the several parts of spontaneity. It is im- 
portant to have proportion, symmetry, and harmony. Then, too, each force 
must be countered by an equivalent force, and the whole system must return 
upon itself in such a manner that it will continue in its cycle with self-suf- 
ficiency. In such a system there will be the spontaneity which is the result 
of obtaining a complete null point, or nothingness. 

The general intent may be clearer if we contrast the system of complete 
null-point spontaneity with an unbalanced system. Such a system requires 
continuous adjustment. It is the way of the extreme, in contrast with the 
balanced way of the mean, and implies a defect in the structure. While it 
may be compensated for, there will come a time when it will wear itself 
out, even though it is supplied from the outside. 

We may contrast the operation of a gasoline motorcar, as an example of 
that extreme sometimes called progress, with a carefully constructed set of 
scales, as an example of something which approaches the null point of spon- 
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taneity. Of course, the motorcar is soon the victim of its own progress, 
while the set of scales will continue its spontaneity of sensitive response 
almost directly insofar as the proportion, symmetry, harmony, balance of 
forces, and return to the condition of the start of operations are maintained. 

2. Since the structure of nothingness is so complex, we may well suspect 
that it has a very complex or at least an important part in the structure 
of things. Let us find out how valuable nothingness can be. 

The value of nothingness has to be considered with some care. It is 
very common practice in modern Western thought to show that terms 
cancel themselves out and leave nothing. This is a convenient instrument 
of logical analysis, but it is very poor metaphysics to make the leap and 
say that therefore the terms have no value. We know perfectly well that 
a term that can be shown to be equal to nothing must be handled with 
great care or it will be the source of new factors entering the proposition. 

Lao-tzii comes to the situation from a direction opposite to that of modern 
logicians. Instead of adopting methods which would keep nothingness in 
a position where it could not generate disturbing new factors} he definitely 
places it as the generating principle of all things. That is, his metaphysics 
is also an epistemology, and the order of the universe, the cosmos, is also 
the scheme of direct knowledge.| 

What does this mean? How could nothing be the source of all things? 

[We have shown that the principle of nothingness is based upon spon- 
taneity. We might go further and say that the principle of spontaneity is 
based upon equivalence, and then that the principle of equivalence (or 
equilibrium) is based upon proportion and symmetry. The principle of 
proportion and symmetry is grounded on a principle of order.) 

Consequently, we might show that order is a generating principle: every- 
thing follows a certain order. In a condition of disorder where proportion 
and symmetry are lacking, no production of things can be expected. 

If, then, we call order the generating principle, we must remember that 
it was derived from proportion and symmetry; proportion and symmetry 
are derived from equivalence; the principle of equivalence was derived from 
spontaneity; and the principle of spontaneity was derived from nothingness. 
That is, each of these, in turn, might stand as a kind of secondary generating 
principle. They all work back, however, to a dependence upon nothing- 
ness, which we might call the ultimate of simplicity and therefore consider 
it the primitive or original of the other generative principles. . Therefore, 
Lao-tzii says: “All things in the world come from existence, and existence 
comes from non-existence.” 


*Tao Té Ching XL. 
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“Spontaneity” and “n are mere words as the logical posi- 
tivists have shown. However,they represent that reality beyond the power 
of words to express, which we can know only by means of direct, immediate 
knowledge or intuition. They|symbolize that point at which the extremes 
of process meet, in infinity, as we say, and in which every beginning has its 
equivalent. The alpha and omega, beginning and end, of existence are simul- 
taneous in this moment.| It is pure nothingness and pure spontaneity, but 
it is order, the cosmos which generates and which is the universe. 

The words of which we speak are not concrete nouns but abstract, per- 
haps adjectival, nouns. They do not represent any concrete quality; the 
very nature of the universe is within them, or that which they represent. 
Culmination and generation are at one in spontaneity and nothingness, and 
that is the true universe. 

If spontaneity and nothingness do not contain both beginning and end, 
then this is not the true universe. It is only a universe of discourse, which 
is limited. It is not self-contained and self-sufficient in itself. It wants some- 
thing from outside which is other than its own self. There would not be 
completion, or order, or proportion, and the equivalent could not be formed. 
Consequently, no order and no thing could be produced. Therefore, we see 
that it is necessary that the true universe contain both spontaneity and 
nothingness, for in them are the generation and completion of all things. 
Again, we may find the exemplification (to borrow a word from White- 
head) of our principle in the operations of our own organism. Intro- 
specting, we see that every part of the system (such as breathing, circula- 
tion of the blood, digestion, etc.) works with sufficient force and brings 
forth good results from its labor, yet without interfering with any other 
parts, though confined to a very limited space. There exist a certain order 
and proportion and symmetry which we could see if we knew how to write 
an equation to express them. ; 

If we ask where the order, proportion, and symmetry come from, we 
shall notice a principle of equivalence. From this, we can find the presence 
of spontaneity and nothingness. Thus we see the prime importance of 
these two. When they are present, the others follow by necessary order of 
the universe or the Tao. They represent a principle of integration by which 
every part harmonizes with every other part. This principle is in every 
part and at the same time transcends every part because through its spon- 
taneity and nothingness there is generation and completion of the universe. 
And this is the true meaning of the principle of nothingness in the phi- 
losophy of Lao-tzii. 

IThe real meaning of “nothingness” or non-being is based upon spon- 
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taneity, and can be derived in the following manner4 Spontaneity is the 
nature of being; the full development of spontaneity results in forgetful- 
ness; forgetfulness results in a feeling of nothingness. From the viewpoint 
of the manifestation, it itself is being, but the nature of being is forgetful- 
ness and therefore nothingness. | 

The interpretation of “nothingness” in the philosophy of Lao-tzii by 
modern Chinese scholars, however, is often one of two extremes: Some 
have taken it as nihilism, and some have interpreted it in terms of being, 
ignoring the fact that nothingness results from the nature of being. Fung 
Yu-lan is an example of the latter. In his book The History of Chinese 
Philosophy, he regards the particulars or individuals as being, and the 
universal, the metaphysical One, or Tao, as non-being. He says that be- 
cause particular things are limited and definable, we can give them names. 
Tao, however, is the all-embracing principle and is in all things, can be 
simultaneously one thing and another, and is, therefore, infinite and un- 
definable. We cannot give Tao a particular name, and hence it is noth- 
ingness.* This interpretation, however, is far from the real meaning of 
nothingness in Lao-tzi. For, although Tao is infinite and undefinable, be- 
cause it is in everything and can be both one thing and another, it remains 
in the realm of existence with particular things. We may say that Tao or 
the metaphysical One is the infinite or the all-embracing principle. How- 
ever, despite the fact that we cannot give it a definite particular name, the 
all-embracing principle does exist, and, therefore, is not the meaning of 
nothingness. The real meaning of nothingness in Lao-tzii is something 
beyond existence. Lao-tzii said: “Thirty spokes meet in one hub, but its 
vacuity {the axle hole} makes the carriage capable of use. Clay is fash- 
ioned into vessels, but their emptiness gives them usefulness. Doors and 
windows are cut to make a house, but their apertures make a useful dwell- 
ing. Hence, existence has profits, but from non-existence [vacuity} we de- 
tive utility.”* From this quotation, we see that the real meaning of noth- 
ingness in Lao-tzii is something beyond existence, and is quite different 
from Fung’s interpretation. Therefore, the true concept of Lao-tzii’s noth- 
ingness is neither nihilism, as some scholars hold, nor the infinite, the all- 
embracing principle—the concept of the concrete Tao, as Fung Yu-lan 
asserts. Rather, the key to the true meaning of nothingness lies in spon- 
taneity, which results in forgetfulness and unconsciousness, and it is there- 
fore beyond existence. Hence, spontaneity results in nothingness: | 

*Fung Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, trans. Derk Bodde (reprinted; Shanghai: 
North-China Daily News, 1949), pp. 177-179; and Fung Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese 


Philosophy (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), pp. 94-97. 
“Tao Té Ching XL. 














Comment and Discussion 





PETER A. BOODBERG 
TOLSTOY AND CHINA—A CRITICAL ANALYSIS* 


This neat and compendious study of Tol- 
stoy’s interest in China’s ethical heritage and of its possible influence on 
the illustrious Russian writer in the years of his sageship is intelligently 
planned, painstakingly compiled, and sincerely, though perhaps a little 
too expeditiously, written. The specialist may find it professionally com- 
petent, though by no means definitive or exhaustive; the layman, factually 
dependable, yet hardly conclusive. It is a pity that the author and his col- 
laboratrice succumbed to whatever temptation offered itself for launching 
their candid and stimulating, yet somewhat unfledged, essay in the form 
of a book, rather than allowing it to incubate first, as an ébauche of a 
monograph, in a review of “comparative” literature or culture. Its many 
admirable architectonic qualities would have stood out as prominently, 
while the uncompleted gestation of the whole, partly attributable to im- 
perfect nutrition from defective sources, would not have received libriform 
emphasis. 

Following a brief but cogent introduction on China, the West, and 
Tolstoy (pp. 3-10), the Boddes ably analyze Tolstoy's rcadings on the 
Middle Kingdom (pp. 11-29), basing their statements on a list of Western 
works on Chinese civilization ascertained to have been accessible to Tolstoy 
(with some forty literary items tidily enumerated in Appendix B, pp. 95- 
102). They proceed then to a consideration of Tolstoy’s writings and pub- 
lications on China, most of which are unavailable outside Russia, with pat- 
ticular attention devoted to the three fragments entitled collectively Chinese 
Wisdom (pp. 30-46). A recapitulation of the story of Tolstoy’s contact 
with Chinese intellectuals in the last years of his life follows (pp. 47-58). 
The authors conclude with an attempt at evaluating the meaning of China 
to Tolstoy (pp. 59-74) and with the formulation of a threefold hypothesis 
of China’s imprint on some of Tolstoy’s fundamental ideas, namely, his 
censorious views on music, his nihilistic doctrine of the state and of non- 





* Mr. Boodberg’s review of Tolstoy and China by Derk Bodde, with the collaboration of Galia 
Speshneff Bodde (“History of Ideas Series,” No. 4; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), 
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resistance, and his nullifidian notions on immortality (pp. 75-89). Ap- 
pendix A (pp. 91-94) recounts for Occidental readers a Chinese piece of 
self-reportage on a visit made in 1945 by Kuo Mo-jo, one of contemporary 
China’s most distinguished pseudo-Marxists and Stalinodules, to the Tolstoy 
Museum at Yasnaya Polyana. 

Though still incomplete (as only half of the projected ninety-five vol- 
umes of the Soviet Centennial Edition of Tolstoy's works begun in 1928 
have been published), the evidence of Tolstoy’s concern with the Chinese 
ethos in both its Confucian and Taoist aspects is extensive. It has been 
marshaled by Bodde with the skill and precision of Hesperian scholarship 
which contrast sharply with the inept treatment of the same material by 
the Sinologically illiterate Soviet editors whom Bodde rightly takes to task 
for their unscholarly nonchalance (see, e.g., p. 43, note; p. 60, note). So 
much more deplorable is Bodde’s own uncritical acceptance of hints and 
tentative conclusions by the same uninspiring annotators or by other in- 
formants on points crucial to his argument and the development of his 
theme. This grievously affects both his acumen as a Sinologue and his 
understanding of the genesis of Tolstoy’s Sinophilia. Thus in his percon- 
tatory assay of Tolstoy's earliest piece of writing on China, Chinese Wisdom 
(presumably composed in 1884, pp. 36-44), Bodde goes off on an utterly 
false track, with his philological moiety strangely unable to subject the 
fabric of Tolstoy's essay to elementary linguistic tests and his otherwise 
sound bibliographical instinct remaining unaccountably dormant. The case 
is rather illustrative of the pell-mellish technique of modern corporate 
scholarship and as such deserves admonitory analysis. 

First, Bodde and adjuvant experts labor here under the entirely unwar- 
ranted assumption that Tolstoy decocted his little tract chiefly from Eng- 
lish publications on China. They seem to be oblivious of the fact that, 
however competent Tolstoy may have been in utilizing English and German 
writings on the Orient, French remained for him, as for most Russian in- 
tellectuals of his day, the main fountainhead of both general and specific 
cultural information. The volume of quotidian consumption of French 
printed goods, trademarked or contraband, was so large in Tolstoy’s milieu 
that citatory reference was precluded in all but the highly exceptional 
cases. The modern bibliographical douanier must be, therefore, constantly 
on the qui vive lest he pass by a mass of Gallic goods while his attention 
is distracted by a few bales of a consignment stamped London or Leipzig. 
Had Bodde followed this monition, comparison of pertinent texts would 
have immediately revealed to him that the translation of the introductory 
chapter of The Great Learning (Ta Hsiieh) included in Chinese Wisdom 
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was not made by Tolstoy from the English version of J. Legge’s Chinese 
Classics, as claimed by Bodde and the sciolists of the Soviet “Jubilee Edi- 
tion” (henceforth quoted, Bodde-fashion, as JE), but is an almost verbatim 
rendering of G. Pauthier’s French interpretation (taken from either Le Ta 
bio ou La Grande Etude, 1837, or Confucius et Mencius: Les Quatre Livres, 
1868; these are not included in Bodde’s list of Tolstoy's readings). Second, 
the paragraphs of Chinese Wisdom dissected by Bodde on pages 41-43 do 
not contain “a curious parody of the picture of ancient Chinese education”; 
nor are they based “upon some secondary European account written by 
someone who had none too good a knowledge of the original texts,” but 
represent from beginning to end a faithful transposition into Russian of 
portions of Chu Hsi’s famous preface to The Great Learning. This, Bodde 
should have easily recognized from the opening sentence, had he not been 
blinded by his crotchet in favor of Legge (whose edition of The Great 
Learning does not carry the Sung master’s preface). In his paraphrase, 
Tolstoy indulges in but one serious ad libitum, that probably induced by 
his misunderstanding of French “arroser” as “to water plants,” instead of 
“to sprinkle the ground (as a measure of dust-abatement in the school- 
yatd).” Third, Tolstoy hardly needed to obtain his information on Chinese 
immigration into the United States from such unlikely quarters as “Amer- 
ican visitors or American newspapers,” as suggested by E. J. Simmons in a 
“personal communication” quoted by Bodde. The French and Russian 
periodicals of the time would have yielded abundant material on that ques- 
tion. For example, the well-known Russian monthly Russkaya Mysl’ in its 
first issue for 1883 contained (pp. 138-161) a thoughtful firsthand report 
on the anti-Chinese agitation on the Pacific Coast and the first Exclusion Act. 
Five years previously, the Revue des deux mondes carried an article en- 
titled “L’invasion chinoise et le socialisme aux Etats Unis” (1878, pp. 589- 
613), and the review Le correspondant (livraison of July, 1878, pp. 92- 
113), another, “Les chinois hors de chez eux,” both with considerable at- 
tention paid to the question of the status of the Chinese in California. The 
reading routine of every educated Russian comprised the perusal of half 
a dozen leading French and Russian reviews, and Tolstoy must have seen 
one or all of these articles. Fourth, the idealistic picture of China that Tol- 
stoy had conjured in his mind when he wrote his sketch must have been 
to a large extent evoked by another French work discussed in detail and 
correctly appraised by Bodde (pp. 17-19), but mistakenly believed by 
him to be unknown to Tolstoy before 1887, namely, Simon’s La cité 
chinoise. Bodde and the Soviet editors on whom he apparently bases him- 
self entirely overlooked the fact that most of Simon’s ecstatic disquisition 
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had been serialized, prior to publication in book form, in the popular French 
bimonthly Lz nouvelle revue in four of its issues between April, 1883, and 
April, 1884 (Vols. XXI, XXII, XXV, and XXVII). Tolstoy not only 
knew the periodical but had some of his own work published in it the 
same year (Vol. XXIII, July-August, 1883; cf. letters to the Countess, 
June 8 and November 14, 1883, JE 83, 385, 411) and must doubtless 
have seen E. de Cyon’s study on himself entitled Un pessimiste russe (Vol. 
XXII, pp. 619-657), which is found almost next to the second chapter 
of Simon’s work in the same volume (pp. 528-567). It is on page 541 
and page 549 of that installment that Tolstoy must have found mention of 
the ritual of spring plowing by the Chinese emperor, to which he refers 
at the beginning of Chinese Wisdom. Another laudatory account of Chi- 
nese civilization by a Chinese colonel, Tcheng-Ki-Tong, military attaché at 
the Paris embassy, ran in the Revue des deux mondes in the May and June 
issues of 1884, but probably too late to have affected Tolstoy's composi- 
tion, as no traces of it can be recognized in Chinese Wisdom. The colonel’s 
essay was also later published under separate cover and stirred sufficient 
interest in Russia to be synopticized in the popular magazine Niva (1887, 
pp. 1123-1124). It is, incidentally, in the next (1884) volume of the 
celebrated French Revue that appeared the penetrating critical article on 
Tolstoy by E. M. de Vogiié, which provoked a rejoinder in December of 
the same year by N. N. Strakhov, one of Tolstoy's best friends and greatest 
admirers, reprinted in Strakhov’s Kriticheskiya stat’i (Vol. I, pp. 366-387, 
Kiev, 1908). ’ 

To sum up, one must come to the conclusion, with reservations dis- 
cussed below, that the main inspiration of Tolstoy's Chinese Wisdom 
stemmed primarily from three French works: Pauthier’s translation of The 
Great Learning, Simon’s La cité chinoise, and Julien’s version of the Tao 
Té Ching. Only the last one is recognized as a source by Bodde. I believe 
that it can be demonstrated further that the impact of these three works 
on Tolstoy was such that to the end of his days they—or rather the notes 
he had taken on them—remained in his mind as constituting the very epi- 
tome of Chinese civilization. They were digested and assimilated by him to 
such an extent that most of his subsequent reading on China never displaced 
that first impression and only feebly registered itself on his consciousness; 
it is even doubtful that any other work on China, known or unknown to 
us, with the exception of other versions of The Great Learning, The Doc- 
trine of the Mean, and the Tao Té Ching, was ever read through by Tolstoy. 

The main source of Angloform information on China for Tolstoy in 
1884 remains, then, as demonstrated in workmanlike fashion by Bodde 
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(pp. 14-16), the excellent book by Meadows, The Chinese and Their 
Rebellions. There is no doubt, however, that Tolstoy limited himself to 
reading only the second, more philosophical and least informative, part of 
the tome (from p. 326 on, and particularly beginning with p. 493). Be- 
sides the quotation discussed by Bodde on page 16, Tolstoy noted with warm 
approval (Complete Works, translated by Leo Wiener, Vol. XIX, p. 109) 
Meadows’ philosophizing on the fourfold character of civilization in his 
Essay on Civilization and Its Present State in the East and West incorporated 
in the volume (the passage commented upon by Tolstoy is found on pp. 
501-503). This entry was missed by Bodde; his slip was unquestionably 
due to his misunderstanding and unjustified censure of Wiener’s editorial 
craft, as shown in the note on pages 16-17, where he attributes to Wiener 
the misspelling of Meadows’ name as “Medov,” unaware that the con- 
scientious American scholar had merely faithfully reproduced the Russian 
original. Now, the work translated by Wiener under the title Thoughts 
and Aphorisms is based on a “pirated” publication by D. R. Kudryavtsev 
of farraginous excerpts from Tolstoy’s correspondence under the title Spelye 
Kolos’ya (Ripe Ears of Grain, Geneva, four installments from 1894 to 
1896), where the two citations from Meadows appear on pages 175 and 
56. In the latter case Meadows’ name is again distorted, this time as 
“Medor” (and so again accurately copied by Wiener in the English edi- 
tion). Not all the epistolary fragments are dated in the original; the two 
in question are not, and the date given by Bodde refers to another cutting 
close by. This inaccuracy Bodde also ascribes to Wiener without any justi- 
fication whatsoever. The origin of Kudryavtsev’s compilation is obscure 
and has been little discussed in the Jubilee Edition and other available Rus- 
sian sources. The provenance of the letters is not clear, although a mes- 
sage from Tolstoy to the compiler is prefaced to the publication, giving, 
seemingly @ contre coeur, postfact permission for its circulation. I would 
hazard the explanation, subject to correction by Tolstoy specialists, that the 
material was surreptitiously supplied to Kudryavtsev by Chertkov, since the 
only identifiable fragments in the first half of the book come from Tolstoy's 
letters to the latter. It would seem that Chertkov, as Tolstoy’s literary execu- 
tor and the chief editor of the Jubilee Edition, refrained from mentioning 
this bit of indiscretion toward his teacher and friend, while other Tolstoy- 
ists remained silent on the subject as long as the man called Tolstoy's evil 
genius was alive. 
It is also likely that the shorter work of Meadows, Desultory Notes 
(mentioned above), was accessible to Tolstoy at the time, for it appears 
to be the only book of the period which gives prominence (p. 202) to the 
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quotation from Mencius which lies at the basis of Tolstoy's statement on 
the anti-war sentiments of the Chinese in the second paragraph of Chinese 
Wisdom. It is an almost verbatim rendering of Mencius VII.2.4, not a 
paraphrase of IV.1.14, as stated by Bodde (p. 40). 

Returning now to our theory that Confucian thought assumed in Tol- 
stoy’s mind a pre-eminently Francicized form, I believe that it can be further 
substantiated by an analysis of the quotations from the first three of the 
Confucian Four Books that are scattered through Tolstoy’s later works. 
The -most fruitful source is of course For Every Day (1906-10) and its 
earlier versions, Thoughts of Wise Men and Circle of Reading, the com- 
position of which was inspired by Tolstoy’s Chinese reading of 1884 
(Bodde, p. 34). My own comparison of the various renderings of the 
twenty-two identifiable quotations or paraphrases from The Great Learning 
and The Doctrine of the Mean found in Tolstoy’s works shows the follow- 
ing: only one or two can be derived from Legge; two or three parallel the 
Russian version made by the Japanese D. Konishi; the remainder are with- 
out any doubt translated verbatim from Pauthier or inspired by his inter- 
pretation. This is unmistakably shown by the phraseology, by the tauto- 
logical rendering of a single Chinese term by two synonyms, a favorite 
device of Pauthier’s, and, in the quotations from The Great Learning, by 
references to “the luminous principle of reason received by us from Heaven,” 
the somewhat Johannine translation given by Pauthier to the Chinese 
ming té, soberly rendered by Legge as “illustrious virtue.” This idiosyn- 
crasy of Pauthier’s, Bodde erroneously ascribes to Tolstoy (p. 65) and con- 
sequently fails to see that it must have been that wording that prompted 
Tolstoy to write in a letter to Strakhov in June, 1882, thanking him for 
sending what had apparently been Tolstoy’s first special book on China: 
“The thought of [Jesus’} talk with Nicod [emus] is clearly stated there by 
Confucius” (JE 63.98; cf. Bodde, p. 7). Only Pauthier’s exposition of 
“the light of reason received by us from Heaven” could have made Tolstoy 
think of Confucius in connection with St. John 3.19-21. That passage of 
the Gospels preyed at the time on Tolstoy's mind as evidenced by reference 
to it in the famous letter to Engelgardt penned soon thereafter, about Christ- 
mas, 1882 (JE 63.113). In June, 1885, Chertkov in a letter to Tolstoy 
from England reminds him of one of his preferred bits of Chinese wisdom, 
the well-known legendary inscription on Ch’éng T’ang’s bathtub enjoin- 
ing daily “renovation” (The Great Learning 11.1). It is quoted in Pauthier’s 
unmistakable emphatically redundant version (JE 85.236; M. V. Muratov, 
L. N. Tolstoi i V. G. Chertkov, Moscow, 1934, p. 125). It must also have 
been Pauthier’s enthusiasm for The Great Learning that had inculcated in 
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Tolstoy the belief that that work together with The Doctrine of the Mean 
represented the most authentic and direct sayings of the Chinese sage, and 
not Konishi’s translations of 1892 and 1895, as suggested by Bodde (p. 
60). One must concede, however, that the ingenuous Konishi must have 
confirmed Tolstoy in his illusion by going as far as identifying Ch’éng Tzi, 
Chu Hsi’s master, as a direct disciple of Confucius (Voprosy filosofiu i 
psikhologii, Vol. XVI, p. 30). In his transcription of Chinese names 
Konishi followed an incongruous practice of mixing together Chinese and 
Sino-Japanese transliteration, through which phonological maze Tolstoy 
somehow managed to steer a relatively true course. It is only the Orien- 
talogically hapless editors of the Jubilee Edition who still seem to believe 
that Konishi’s impossible hybrid “Laosi” is one of the recorded names of 
Lao-tzi (JE 25.884). A sad contrast indeed with the seeming competence 
prevailing in the Russia of 1893 in matters pertaining to Chinese litera- 
ture, as shown by the interchange of letters between Tolstoy and Stasov 
(see Bodde, pp. 24-25). Incidentally, Bodde’s wonderings on page 92 
concerning Konishi’s sojourn in Russia can be set at rest for it is well known 
that Konishi had repeated conferences with Tolstoy in September, 1909 
(in Moscow), and in June, 1910 (at Yasnaya Polyana). See, for instance, 
A. B. Goldenweiser, Vblizi Tolstogo (2 vols., Moscow, 1922 and 1923). 
I cannot resist the temptation of pointing out from that work two pertinent 
bits of Tolstoyana, the first not without piquancy in this year of grace 1951. 
It seems, according to the pianist Goldenweiser (Vol. II, p. 53), that Konishi 
told Tolstoy, probably with a grain of Nipponese malice, that the Chinese 
on Formosa were not averse to practicing cannibalism at the expense of the 
natives and that Tolstoy roguishly recounted later some of the gruesome 
details. On page 56 of the same volume, the sage and the pianist are re- 
corded as having indulged in some cruel remarks apropos of samples of 
Japanese folk-music which Konishi had hopefully left with the master, 
who, together with the musician, failed dismally to appreciate its quality, 
either as to words or melody. Bodde’s doubts as to the availability of 
Konishi’s 1893 translation of The Great Learning (p. 102) must be due 
to his not being privy to the fact that Tolstoy was a member of the Moscow 
Psychological Society (he was made an honorary member on January 24, 
1894, Voprosy filosof’, Vol. XXIII, p. 457) and as such could not have 
overlooked its journal and the translations of his fellow member, Konishi, 
published in it. As to quotations from The Analects of Confucius, of which 
there are also over a score in the Circle of Reading and For Every Day, we 
find again that the predominant majority of them are translated from Pau- 
thier, with only two or three traceable back to Legge. Even the lone para- 
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phrase from Mencius V.2.8 (Circle of Reading 2.497) is recognizable 
as coming from Pauthier (Les Quatre Livres, p. 403) on the basis of the 
preposterous Chinese name “Nikonshau,” which could only be a transmogri- 
fication of the French “Nieouchan,” but by no stretch of the imagination 
that of Legge’s English “New mountain.” It all points to the conclusion 
that Tolstoy never read much of Legge’s Chinese Classics beyond the Prole- 
gomena to Volume I and to Volume II (on Mencius), whence he ex- 
tracted the information on Mo-tzii (Bodde, pp. 26-29). Bodde’s belief 
(p. 59) that Tolstoy had used Legge’s Classics as “his primary source for 
Confucianism” is therefore erroneous; he used the work so occasionally and 
so listlessly that it is no wonder at all that he could not even remember 
Legge’s name in 1890 (pp. 28, 59). Tolstoy’s predilection for translating 
from the French is further indicated by his use of a singular source of Con- 
fucian quotations, Louis Rochet’s Sentences, maximes et proverbes mant- 
choux et mongols (Paris, 1875), a collection of aphorisms culled chiefly 
from Manchu and Mongolian translations of the Chinese classics. After 
much searching, I have been able to identify this work as the source of 
“Manchu proverbs” appearing in the Circle of Reading (1.154 and 2.358). 
I have not been successful, however, in attempts to trace the ten “Chinese 
proverbs” quoted in the Circle. They must be ascribed to one of the un- 
known Tolstoyan sources on China, postulated so often by Bodde. Tolstoy’s 
reading on Chinese Buddhism was limited, as pointed out by Bodde, and 
was probably confined, to the two works of S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures and The Romantic Legend, perused in the late eighties (p. 101). 
In the first work, it must have been the Sara of Forty-two Sections (pp. 
188-204) that attracted Tolstoy’s attention because of its purely ethical 
character. Twenty years later, we find in the Circle (1.35) a quotation 
without the shadow of a doubt gleaned from page 196 of the Catena. Circle 
2.257 has a short quotation from the Fo pen hsing chi ching which cannot 
be identified with surety, but may have been extracted from The Romantic 
Legend. 

In his studies of the Tao Té Ching Tolstoy used a variety of translations 
of that text, French, German, English, and Russian (pp. 99-100), but 
again it could be demonstrated that in this case also he remained in a large 
measure true to his first love of 1884, Julien’s French rendering. In at 
least two cases of purported quotations from Lao-tzii included in For Every 
Day (JE 43.224; 44.306) Tolstoy incorporates Julien’s commentary into 
the text. Contrary to expectation, Victor von Strauss’s “theosophist” trans- 
lation had made little impression upon Tolstoy, so far as I can judge after 
a quick analysis of the fifty-odd quotations from the Tao Té Ching scattered 
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through Tolstoy's writings. In the last years of Tolstoy's life Paul Carus’ 
widely known edition of 1898 (Bodde, p. 100) seems to have superseded 
Julien’s as Tolstoy’s favorite, and he exchanged several letters with the 
translator at the turn of the century (P. Carus, “A Tribute to Tolstoy” [in 
Russian} in O Tolstom, Moscow, 1911, Vol. II, pp. 50-52; Tao Teh King, 
Chicago, 1898, p. 25). At least once (JE 44.168), Tolstoy used Carus’ ver- 
sion without checking his translation with other renderings as can be seen 
by his misconstruing English “arms” sc. “weapons” as “hands” (Russian 
“ruki”) in a passage from the seventy-sixth chapter of the Tao Té Ching 
(Carus, p. 135), a mistake which would have been impossible had Tolstoy 
consulted French and German versions. Two interesting echoes of Pau- 
thier and Simon are to be noted for. that late period of Tolstoy’s life. In his 
Memoirs (2d ed.; Moscow, 1938, p. 404; see also Zhivaya Zhizn, Moscow, 
1922, p. 169), the well-known Russian writer Veresayev (Smidovich) 
recounts his visit to Yasnaya Polyana in August, 1903, and reports, with 
some puzzlement as to the sources of Tolstoy’s Sinological information, the 
following. It seems that, during a conversation with Veresayev, Tolstoy 
waxed indignant toward Metchnikoff’s Essai de la philosophie optimiste 
and invoked in the discussion the Chinese concept shu, generally translated 
“reciprocity” (so by Legge, Analects XV.23), but misinterpreted by Tolstoy 
to mean “respect,” “respect towards all life,” toward every manifestation of 
nature, every blade of grass, every cloud in the sky, or even a pool of dirty 
water on a country road. The erudite Veresayev, who seems to be cogni- 
zant of the Jocus classicus, wonders whether Tolstoy obtained this unusual 
interpretation of the Chinese term from Chinese visitors to Tolstoy's estate 
who initiated him into an esoteric tradition relating to the passage. There 
is no doubt that here again Tolstoy’s inspiration comes from Pauthier, 
who was fond of referring to the concept, using the Chinese word untrans- 
lated (Les Quatre Livres, p. 192, with a footnote reference to his 1837 
edition of The Great Learning, which is inaccessible to me). The plain 
Chinese word must have been iridized in Tolstoy’s mind by passing through 
the prism of Simon’s paean to the Chinese philosophy of labor and agricul- 
ture (“Le travail” in La cité). There the Chinese attitude toward nature 
is characterized by the use of ‘such extravagant terms as gentle solicitation 
of nature’s co-operation, caressing understanding, and spiritualization of 
the earth, in contrast to Western agriculturists’ gross pretensions, violent 
impositions, scientific maltreatment, and mechanical ruses. Tolstoy's curious 
misconception of Chinese shu may also have been slightly colored by Tcheng- 
Ki-Tong’s discussion of “le respect” in Revue des deux mondes (1884, 
pp. 288-290). 
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Another echo of Simon’s reverberates in For Every Day. Among the 
entries for February 2, we find a passage beginning “Confucius says . . .” 
(JE 43.64), a unique way, for Tolstoy, of citing Confucian wisdom. The 
quotation appears in fuller form in Circle of Reading under November 10 
and was entered in Thoughts of Wise Men as a thought for November 29 
by Tolstoy in his diary, rereading the passage on November 29, 1905 
(JE 55.281). One is inclined to be indulgent toward the Soviet editors 
for failure to recognize under this specific reference a quotation which 
Simon extracted, in the mysterious way peculiar to him, a man confessedly 
ignorant of the Chinese written language, from the little-known Taoist 
work, Kuan Yin Tz (see Ssu-pu pei-yao ed., 5a), and cited in the second 
chapter of La cité chinoise (6th ed., p. 98). In an equally unexplainable 
manner, Tolstoy had transformed the name Kouang yun tse (so spelled in 
the French text) into “Confucius.” This editorial innocence as to the 
sources of Tolstoy’s information is matched, however, by a pontifical mis- 
interpretation on the part of the same editors in the index of the second 
volume of For Every Day (JE 44.491). Under December 5 (p. 332; under 
July 18 in Circle of Reading 2.59), Tolstoy entered a quotation which he 
attributed to “Kvan-Khin.” It is not difficult to recognize in the quotation 
the celebrated vow of Kuan-yin (or Ti-tsang), the Bodhisattva of Mercy, 
possibly (though not probably) found by Tolstoy on page 406 of Beal’s 
Catena. Our fatuous editors enigmatically identify the quotation as coming 
from the pen of Ch’ang Kien (English transcription in the original), 
described as a poet of the T’ang dynasty. 

We adduce these two bits of Muscovite Orientalistic perspicacity as an 
illustration of the type of pitfalls encountered or felicitously bypassed by 
Bodde in his peregrinations through the Jubilee Edition and as evidence 
of the amount of philological detective work which is still to be done 
before the full story of “Tolstoy and China” can adequately be told. There 
remains now to estimate the validity of Bodde’s hypothesis of the influence 
of Chinese thought on Tolstoy’s ideas on music, non-resistance, and immor- 
tality. I am afraid that most thoughtful students of Tolstoy who will un- 
doubtedly be grateful to Bodde for his earnest and orderly exposition of 
Tolstoy’s preoccupation with Chinese civilization would, at this juncture, 
be obliged to part company with him. 

In spite of the seemingly imposing evidence of a radical change of in- 
terests that Tolstoy experienced during his great moral crisis of the late 
seventies and early eighties, most competent Russian students of his life 
agree that the virile creator of War and Peace, Anna Karenina, and other 
great bellettristic works and the doctrinaire writer of jejune tracts, how- 
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ever pafadoxical it may seem, co-inhabited, Janus-like, the depths of 
Tolstoy’s being from the very beginning of his conscious life; that the 
dichotomy of his literary activity is more apparent than real; that the “new 
ideas” he began to expound in the post-1880 period emanated from the 
quintessence of his cloven soul; and that the Tolstoy of the “Nekhlyudov 
and Sage of Yasnaya Polyana” era was but the inspissated soul-substance 
of the Tolstoy of the “Olenin-Prince Andrew-Pierre-Levin” cycle. This or- 
ganic unity of Tolstoy has been, en dernier lieu, authoritatively reiterated 
by that master craftsman of Slavonic literary criticism, Professor Waclaw 
Lednicki, in his review of E. J. Simmons’ Leo Tolstoy. Andrei Byelyi’s essay 
“Lev Tolstoi i kul’tura” (O religit L’va Tolstogo, Moscow, 1912, pp. 142- 
171) also comes to my mind as well worth rereading in this connection. 
If one leaves aside the few powerful personality-shaping influences of Tol- 
stoy’s adolescence and youth, such as that of Rousseau, the term “influence,” 
with its inescapable connotation of an inflow of extraneous power and au- 
thority, must be applied with extreme caution to that colossus of bathmic 
energy that was Leo Tolstoy. The elements of the great exothermic chain 
reaction that constituted his creative life were inwrought in the endo- 
thermic substance of his adolescent being, and most surmised “influences” 
seem at best to be but catalytic agents. Thus, Tolstoy’s moralistic attitude 
toward music was only a facet of the “categorical imperative” he applied 
to all art and the only prophylactic this man endowed with the sensuous- 
ness of a titan had found to be effective, from his youth on, against the 
soul-shaking potency of organized tone. Music, as he well knew from 
intimate personal experience, could not be treated as an adiaphoron. This 
attitude antedates any possible acquaintance with Chinese doctrines on the 
subject. True, as pointed out by Bodde (pp. 78-79), the famous indict- 
ment of music in The Kreutzer Sonata (1889) contains a specific mention 
of China in the words “in China music is a state matter,” but this does not 
in any way presuppose that Tolstoy had read any detailed Chinese dis- 
quisition on music, such as the Li Chi treatise. I am inclined to believe 
that we have here again an echo of Tolstoy’s 1884 studies. It is significant 
that among the apparently deliberate omissions made by Tolstoy in his 
translation of Pauthier’s version of Chu Hsi’s preface to The Great Learning 
are two references to music as forming part of the Chinese state-sponsored 
educational curriculum. It may well be that Tolstoy had been at the time 
intrigued by Chu Hsi’s emphasis on “music being a state matter in China” 
and had filed the notion away in his mind for future application to a pur- 
pose such as presented itself five years later. 

As to the possible influence of Lao-tzi on Tolstoy’s concepts of non- 
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resistance, though it is undeniable that the legendary Chinese sage was one 
of Tolstoy’s favorites among the wise men of the world, we must insist 
that we have here another instance of Tolstoy's phenomenal protopathy, 
rather than a response to a stimulus from the shadows of the ancient Far 
East. One could as well attempt to trace Tolstoy’s ideas on the subject of 
non-resistance to the New World and to William Lloyd Garrison, with 
whose works Tolstoy became acquainted in 1886 (JE 63.343). It must 
be conceded that Tolstoy may have heard of some of Lao-tzii’s doctrines 
as early as 1869, the date of the first popular Russian reference to Lao-tzii 
known to me (in S. M. Solov’yev, Nablyudeniya nad istoricheskoi zhizn’yu 
narodov, Vyestnik Evropy, December, 1869, pp. 693-694). Yet even at 
this early date Tolstoy’s “native Taoism” had already found unmistakable 
expression in War and Peace (1864-69). Indeed, what better exposition 
of the workings of the Tao, as the historical process unaffected by the 
spastic efforts of a man of destiny, could we have than in that epic of life’s 
majestic continuity? What truer exponents of clear-cut Taoist “non-action,” 
of “doing nothing so that nothing would remain unaccomplished” than in 
the figures of Kutuzov and Karatayev? Neither is it necessary to look to 
China for discovering the sources of Tolstoy’s concept of immortality. A 
recusant all through his life, never able to find solace from his preter- 
natural horror of death in any orthodoxy, Tolstoy had no need of seeking 
inspiration in the pantheistic doctrines of Asia to develop his non-Christian 
conception of deathlessness in Nature and in God. He had already evolved 
the notion in his twenties and expressed it in one of the most powerful 
of his early stories, Three Deaths (1858), as well as in his letters of the 
period to his confidante, Countess Alexandra Tolstoy. In short, Bodde’s 
threefold hypothesis of Chinese influence would appear to be untenable, 
be it only on the ground of anachronism. 

All in all, Tolstoy and China is a well-meant and relatively successful 
attempt to add to our understanding of Tolstoy and of the process of the 
seepage of Chinese ideas into the Western world, but it definitely lacks 
the spark of philological imagination and the breadth of literary culture 
that could have made it a genuine contribution to the “History of Ideas.” 
Chapter V (“The Meaning of China to Tolstoy”) is especially disappoint- 
ing in this respect. Written in the prim and complacent tone of an aca- 
demic thesis, it is full of stereotyped observations on Tolstoy's “theism,” 
“puritanism,” “anti-imperialism,” and “eclecticism,” and on the “natural- 
ism,” “hedonism,” and “feudalistic roots” of Chinese philosophy. It reveals 
Bodde’s innocence of the vast interpretative literature on Tolstoy’s complex 
personality and betrays the black-and-white naiveté of the skin-deep soci- 
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ological approach to an interpretation of the Russian and Chinese scenes, 
both old and modern. Curiously enough, for the necessary tools are all 
at hand, Bodde completely misses here the matchless opportunity of boldly 
delineating the striking diachronic congeniality of the strongly polarized 
patriarchalistic-anarchistic, aristocratic-plebeian, elitarian-egalitarian (Pro- 
fessor Lednicki’s happy phrase) , egotistic-humanitarian, aesthetic-ethical men- 
tality of Tolstoy, so astonishingly free from any middle-class propensity, with 
the similarly polarized Confucian-Taoist psyche. The few pedestrian re- 
marks he makes on the subject do justice to neither Tolstoy nor the great 
molders of Chinese thought. 

Finally, a few bagatelles. To readers conversant with Russian, Simmons’ 
transcription adopted by Bodde is somewhat annoying in its inaccuracy and 
capriciousness. On page 33, note 11, Bodde guilelessly observes that A 
Surat Café, published in 1910 together with a short tract on Lao-tzii, “has 
nothing to do with China.” He seems unaware of the fact that this beau- 
tiful story by Bernardin de St. Pierre, translated by Tolstoy in January, 
1887 (JE 86.18), and a favorite of his for many years (it appears in Circle 
of Reading 1.212-219), has as its protagonist “um lettré de la Chine, 
disciple de Confucius.” To note 3, page 31, is to be added the information 
that Tolstoy had denied the authorship of Le mensonge chinois in two 
letters to Chertkov, dated October 14 and November 8, 1900, and that 
the disavowals were made public by Chertkov in Listki Svobodnago Slova 
(No. 18, pp. 17-18). 

Tolstoy and China is handsomely printed. We have noticed but one ag- 
gravating misprint, that on the jacket, where the year of Tolstoy’s death is 
given as 1919, instead of 1910. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental 
and comparative philosophy. No unsolicited reviews are published. 
Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





INDIA AND CHINA: A THOUSAND YEARS OF CULTURAL RELATIONS. 
By Prabodh Chandra Bagchi. 2d ed. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd, 1950. Pp. 234. 


INDIA AND CHINA. By S. Radhakrishnan. 2d ed. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 
1947. Pp. 208. 

Although India has maintained contacts with her 
neighbor China for over two thousand years, and has contributed the most important 
foreign religion to take root in Chinese soil, Indian scholars have on the whole dis- 
played remarkably little interest in China. They are much more familiar with the 
history, philosophy, science, and language of European countries than of China. It 
is only within the last decade or so that interest in Chinese studies seems to have 
increased, as evidenced by the sending of a number of Indian students to China after 
World War II. This increased interest is in no small measure due to the activities of 
Professor P. C. Bagchi, Director of Research Studies, Vishva-Bharati, Shantiniketan. 
Professor Bagchi has previously published two important works on Chinese Buddhism: 
Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine (2 vols., Paris, 1927, 1938) and Deux Lexiques 
Sanskrit-Chinoss (2 vols. 1929, 1937). In his present book, he attempts to survey 
the whole field of Sino-Indian cultural relations from 200 B.c. to A.D. 1000, and has 
presented his readers with the results of his studies carried on in India, Europe, and 
China. He was in Peiping during the years 1947-48 as visiting professor of Indian 
philosophy at the Peiping National University. 

His book considers first the early contacts with and routes to China, via two over- 
land roads, one across Central Asia and one through Tibet and Southwest China, 
and via the sea route across the Indian Ocean. It then proceeds to describe the pious 
Indian Buddhist monks who made the hazardous trips to China to propagate the 
Buddhist faith. This is followed by an account of the Chinese pilgrims to India. 
Chapters on Buddhism in China, Buddhist literature in China, and Indian art and 
sciences in China appear next in order. There is one chapter on a synthesis of the 
two civilizations, and then a final one on China and India. 

This is a very important book, for the reviewer does not know of any previous 
work that covers the same ground. Professor Bagchi has presented us with a highly 
readable story of the “cultural ambassadors” who risked their lives across deserts, 
mountains, and seas to bring the two great peoples closer together. He has also 
assembled a good deal of factual data on the various aspects of cultural interchange 
between the two regions. In his last chapter, for instance, he refers to the material 
culture which India borrowed from China—peaches, pears, vermilion, porcelain, silk, 
tea, and litchi. Moreover, he thinks the keeping of historical records in Kashmir and 
Nepal was influenced by the Chinese example. In Chapter 6, he discusses China’s debt 
to India in art, architecture, music, astronomy and mathematics, and medicine. 
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As the most important link between India and China was Buddhism, it is natural 
that the major portion of the book should be devoted to the introduction and develop- 
ment of that religion in China. In this portion, Professor Bagchi has performed 
a meritorious service in assembling a mass of useful information culled from widely 
scattered sources. He deserves a vote of thanks from all students of Sino-Indian studies 
for making available in such a compact, readable form the salient features concerning 
this historic transplanting of an alien religion in China. 

The usefulness of the book as a reliable reference work is marred, however, by 
a number of places where improvements and corrections are desirable. To start with, 
it is somewhat awkward to read an English text and wrestle here and there with the 
French romanization of Chinese characters. Second, while the author can make out 
a good case for not cluttering up his text with a mass of footnotes, still it would seem 
desirable that he indicate the sources of the numerous quotations scattered throughout 
the work. Third, there are a number of historical inaccuracies which should have been 
caught by a more careful reading of the text. For example, Shih Hu was not one of 
the founders of the Wei supremacy (pp. 96-98); he was a petty ruler of the Hou 
Chao dynasty, and ruled from 334 to 349, long before the Toba Wei came into power 
in 386. Thus, it is incorrect to say that Tao-an, who died in 385, lived and wrote 
under the patronage of the Wei. Although three of the monks whom Bagchi men- 
tioned on page 98—Kumiarajiva, BuddhayaSas, and Punyatrata—worked in Chang-an 
during the first part of the fifth century, they did so, not under the patronage of the 
Wei rulers, but under that of the Yao family, whe founded the Later Ts’in dynasty, 
384-417. In discussing the origin of the “School of the White Lotus” (p. 99), which 
tradition says occurred in 402, Bagchi wrote that Hui Yuan selected seventeen elites 
out of 123 disciples. Chinese sources usualiy give eighteen. Moreover, researches by 
Chinese scholars have definitely cast doubt on the reliability of the whole story. To 
mention just one instance. The Indian monks Buddhabhadra and Buddhayafas are 
included among the seventeen (or eighteen) elites. Buddhabhadra arrived in Chang-an 
sometime in 406—408, and did not leave for Lu-shan until 410-411, while Budddhayagas 
arrived in Chang-an in 408, but there is no record of his going south. Obviously both 
these men could not have been present at an event reputed to have occurred in 402. 
Fourth, in view of what is already known about Bodhidharma and about the editions 
of the Chinese Tripitaka, the discussions concerning these items are not very satis- 
factory (pp. 104, 126-127). 

Scattered throughout the book are translations from @ Chinese. Time and space 
forbid a detailed comparison of these translations with the original Chinese, but 
close study of a few reveals that they leave something to be desired. We shall confine 
ourselves to just one example. On page 71 is the petition Hsiian-tsang wrote to 
T’ai-tsung of the T’ang dynasty seeking to justify his irregular departure from China. 
After emphasizing the need to travel afar to seek the teachings of the Buddha, Hsiian- 
tsang went on to say: 


How can we dare to undervalue such labours, or not regard them with ardour? Now 
I, Hiuan-tsang, long since versed in the doctrine of Buddha, bequeathed by him in 
the Western World, the rules and precepts of which had reached the East in an 
imperfect form, always pondered on a plan for searching out the true learning, 
without any thought for personal safety. Accordingly in the 4th month of the 3rd 
year of the period Cheng-kuan (630), braving dangers and obstacles, I secretly 
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found my way to India. . . . Thus I have accomplished a journey of more than 
50,000 li; yet, not withstanding the thousand differences of customs and manners I 
have witnessed, the myriads of dangers I have encountered, by the goodness of Heaven 
I have returned without accident and now offer my homage with a body unimpaired, 
and a mind satisfied with the accomplishments of my vows. . . . 


For this passage I would suggest the following translation of the Chinese original, 
found in Taisho Tripitaka 50.251c: 


Dare we to shirk because of the long distances and not seek [for the religion} in 
admiration? I, Hsiian-tsang, [have formerly known] that the Buddha originated 
in the West, and the religion which he bequeathed has spread to the East. However, 
although the superior scriptures have come {to China}, still their teachings lack com- 

I have often thought of going to search for them, without any regard for 
my life. Accordingly in the fourth month of the third year of Chen-kuan (629) I 
dared to transgress the governmental regulations and secretly went to India. . . . The 
distance I traversed in between exceeded 50,000 li. Though I encountered a thousand 
differences in manners and customs, and myriads of dangers, I was able to arrive 
{at my destination} without any obstruction by relying on the protection of Heaven. 
I have been fortunate enough to receive liberal honors, my body has not suffered, 
and my earnest wishes have been fulfilled. . . . 


The book by Radhakrishnan, although also entitled India and China, is of an 
entirely different nature. It is based mainly on lectures delivered by the author when 
he was in China on the invitation of the Chinese government in May, 1944. These 
lectures were not so much a study of the historic contacts and relations between the 
two countries as a discussion of Chinese ideals of education, Confucianism, Taoism, 
the Buddha and his teachings, and Buddhism in China. Being in China during 
wartime, the author necessarily had to take note of the struggle going on, and 
devoted one final lecture to war and world security. These lectures are valuable for 
the insight they give into the understanding and interpretation of Chinese thought 
by one of the outstanding contemporary Indian thinkers —-KENNETH CHEN, Harvard 
Universsty. 


THE FOUR BOOKS—CONFUCIAN CLASSICS. Translated by Chéng Lin. “Ancient 
Chinese Classics Series,” the World's Encyclopedia Institute, China Section. Shanghai: 
The World Book Co., 1948. Pp. xxxvi- 487. 


This first complete translation of The Four Books 
by a Chinese is based on the Chinese texts edited by the translator himself after a 
comparative study of the most authoritative texts extant. Considering the dislocation 
of research facilities and the deterioration of intellectual life following the war in 
China, the amount of scholarship that has gone into the editing of the texts is praise- 
worthy. Unfortunately, there are no notes or bibliographical references in the 
translation to help the reader. There is a very illuminating introduction on the historical 
background and about texts and authorship. A list of Europeaa translations is given. 
To this list should be added the translations of The Analects by Ku Hung-ming and 
Arthur Waley, of The Great Learning by Ku Hung-ming and Lin Yutang, of The 
Doctrine of Harmony by Ku Hung-ming, Lyall, and Ezra Pound, and of The Works 
of Mencius by Lyall. 
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The translation is complete. Chapters and sections for each book are arranged accord- 
ing to subject matter in a single numerical sequence. A table of cross references gives 
the corresponding chapter and section numbers in the traditional edition of The 
Analects and The Works of Mencius. Proper nouns are spelled according to the system 
adopted by the Chinese government in 1918, according to which Lum Yu becomes 
Luenn Y eu, and Ta Hsiieh becomes Dah Shyue. The Western reader will find it hard to 
recognize Ju Shi and Yau Shuenn. 

The English is characterized by clear expression and charming style. While a 
certain amount of interpretative rendering is inevitable (Analects, Nos. 9, 10, 113, 
231; Doctrine of Harmony, No. 5, for example), the new version is quite faithful 
both in spirit and letter to the original, thus testifying to the skill of Dr. Chéng. 
One may question whether the text in The Doctrine of Harmony, XXIV (No. 84), 
means “the faculty of prognostication,’ whether Tzi-lu actually had prayed instead 
of merely suggesting offering to the spirits ( Analects, No. 117), and whether Analects 
XV.38, “With education there is no group distinction,” should be understood to mean 
“equality in moral goodness” (No. 419), but these are matters of interpretation. Gen- 
erally speaking, the translation is correct. 

The rendering of certain basic Confucian terms, however, is inconsistent and over- 
lapping. The general scheme seems to be to use “perfect virtue” for jén (Analects, 
No. 280 ff.), “truth” for ¢ao, “goodness” for shan (No. 371), and “moral principle” 
or “moral character” for #é@ (Nos. 323, 372, 398). But jén is also rendered as “moral 
perfection” in The Analects (No. 279) and as “benevolence” in the three other classics. 
In Analects [X.1 and XV.8 (Nos. 43 and 291), it is taken to mean “man.” Dr. 
Chéng gives no textual or philosophical basis for this unusual deviation. Tazo is 
variously translated, as “highest ideal” (No. 423), “virtue” (No. 425), and “moral 
law” (Doctrine of Harmony, No. 10). 

Throughout the translation, Dr. Chéng made a special effort to correct the mis- 
interpretations of Chu Hsi that have dominated Chinese thought for the last eight 
hundred years. Conspicuous examples of this correction are Analects Nos. 13 and 359. 
Following the results of modern scholarship, the translator rejects the theory that 
Confucius ever edited any of the Six Classics and considers a number of chapters of 
The Analects as spurious. These are grouped under a special chapter. Dr. Chéng 
seems to have gone too far in this direction. While Nos. 481, 483-484, and 486-505 
are generally considered later additions, 476 (Confucius called on Nan-tzii) and also 
495 and 498 are only suspected. There is no particular reason to doubt 477 (Con- 
fucius no longer dreamed of Duke Chou), 479 (“The Phoenix has not come!”), 
480 (Confucius stood by the stream . . .), or 482 (Confucius and pupils talked 
about their ambitions). Dr. Chéng must have his own reasons. But he has not told 
his reader—WING-TsIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 


INLEIDING TOT HET INDISCHE DENKEN {INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN 
THOUGHT]. By J. Gonda. Antwerpen: Standaard-Boekhandel, 1948. 


The professor of Sanskrit at the University of 
Utrecht recently showed his interest in Indian philosophy by his study on the concept 
“Brahman” (Notes on Brahman, Utrecht, 1950), in which, on philological grounds, 
he criticizes current opinions on the origin of the word and, by analyzing its different 
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aspects, furthers our understanding of this concept and consequently of the origin 
of Brahmanic thought in general. 

It is this very respect for the true meaning of Indian philosophical (and religious) 
terminology which contributes largely toward the importance of Gonda’s work on 
Indian thought. One of the main difficulties in introducing Indian philosophy to 
the Western mind is the impossibility of finding adequate formulas to translate 
Indian concepts into Western language. For those who are acquainted with Sanskrit 
many terms explain themselves, except that their meanings are apt to change in 
course of time and according to the schools that use them. Gonda never fails to warn 
against the misconceptions that arise from using without discrimination current terms 
of Western philosophy for Indian concepts, and with scrupulous care he tries, by 
detailed circumlocutions, to avoid the danger of those who, deluded by a superficial 
likeness, identify concepts that are characteristic of Eastern and Western culture. I 
refer, e.g., to his detailed description of the development of the concepts guna (con- 
stituent elements) and bhakti (devotion). 

Another difficulty we are acquainted with in all philosophy, especially in its initial 
stage, though perhaps in India to a higher degree than elsewhere, is its intermingling 
with religion. A study of Indian thought, therefore, must needs imply a study of the 
development of Indian religion. Gonda does not fail to show us the different roots 
from which Indian thought (and religion) has sprung, beginning his work with 
a survey of the different circumstances that conditioned the Vedic culture as compared 
to, e.g., Greek and Roman culture, showing the influence the awe-inspiring nature 
that surrounded the Indians with its gigantic proportions may have had on the 
development of their early religion, their early belief in the potencies that worked in 
this immense sphere. Throughout his work he shows where religion and philosophy 
meet, where they go different ways, where religious thought forms the background to 
philosophy, and where it is the other way around. Owing to the impossibility of 
treating in detail a subject of such enormous proportions as Indian philosophy in 
300 pages, the author is often obliged to deal briefly with schools and philosophers 
of minor importance, but he rises to impressive eloquence in treating the summits of 
Eastern thought, e.g., Mahayana and Safkara’s Vedanta, warning in particular against 
the European misapprehension in considering the latter as representing, more truly 
than its adversaries, the quintessence of orthodox thought. 

Throughout his detailed analysis of the development of Indian philosophy, from 
the first incidental beginnings in the Veda to the crystallization in the great classic 
systems and the work of commentators up to modern times, he never fails to impart 
the deep and fundamental unity of Indian thought as opposed to Western philosophy, 
thus bringing unity into the treatment of the complicated, and for the Western mind 
often confusing, relatioris between the different sects. 

To give a survey of all the subjects treated in the various chapters would take too 
much space. Not only to the great schools, the main currents of Indian thought, 
does the author devote one or more chapters: with the Upanisads, e.g., his work 
deals in three chapters according to their different periods; in one chapter it treats 
the Bhagavad-gita, in another, Gaudapada and Sankara, etc., thus ranging from the 
earliest beginning of Vedic thought in the Rg Veda and the Brahmanas up to the 
thinkers of the last centuries (e.g., Madhava, Rammohan Ray, Tagore, Gandhi). Each 
chapter is followed by a bibliography —ALI BETH, Enschede. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Satischandra Chatterjee. Calcutta: Das 
Gupta and Co., 1949. Pp. xvi + 345. 


This book is concerned primarily with problems 
of epistemology, but where the analysis is pushed to basic depths, as it often is, 
metaphysical issues are not evaded. Modern positivism, the theories of Russell, Moore, 
Price, and Alexander, American neo-realism and critical realism, and the idealism of 
Hegel, Bradley, and Blanshard are lucidly explained, and then subjected to an acute 
and thoroughgoing criticism which may be read with great profit by students of 
epistemology whether they live in the West or in the East. As a result of this 
criticism the author sketches out an epistemological doctrine of indirect realism 
closely similar to that of the Nyaya school, which the author has exhaustively studied 
in his book The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge. 

A large part of the volume is devoted to the exposition and detailed criticism of 
prevailing views. Thus positivism is attacked (pp. 3 ff.) for its attempt to reduce 


philosophy to the task of logically analyzing the concepts and propositions of science, . 


as though philosophy had no peculiar data of its own. But this is an error. “Philosophy 
is an empirical study of the pervasive characters of the empirical world, while science 
is a similar study of the variable characters of the same world” (p. 4). The author 
defends this position with great cogency by referring to “moral, aesthetic and reli- 
gious experiences” which are “anything but sense-experiences of physical facts” 
(p. 9). Existence, the peculiar datum of metaphysics, is involved in all the special 
data of sense, and furthermore is indubitable. “When we sense a sense-datum we 
are in immediate touch, so to say, with an existent of a particular nature. That it 
has a particular nature may be doubted. . . . But that there is some existence cannot 
be doubted” (p. 145). Metaphysics is, therefore, an empirical discipline, with peculiar, 
pervasive data of its own, which no special science as such is in a position to analyze 
and explain. 

Various forms of neo-realism are carefully analyzed in the volume. This pan- 
objectivist doctrine is criticized for its reduction of concrete, physical entities to 
ethereal, logical structures (p. 83), for its incapacity to explain the distinction between 
real and illusory objects (pp. 83-84), and, finally, for its reduction of mind and 
mental activity to a mere “collection of objects made by the specific response of 
the nervous system” (p. 84). The conscious acts, by which we become aware of 
objects, cannot be reduced to the objects of which we are aware. The views of 
Alexander, Moore, and Russell are also carefully examined and analyzed. Against 
critical realism it is argued that the direct object of sense is not a non-physical struc- 
ture but rather something definitely physical (p. 131), and that the so-called “inference” 
to an external physical world is utterly gratuitous and unfounded (pp. 85 ff. and 
184). This last criticism would seem also to apply against the brand of indirect 
realism which is defended by the author, and it is regrettable that it is not discussed 
in this connection. 

The views of Bradley, Bosanquet, Blanshard, and Hegelian idealism in general 
are also clearly expounded and analyzed. The theory of internal relations is rejected 
in its extreme form (pp. 226 ff.), though it is admitted that certain relations are 
internal in the sense that they fuse with their terms and are even constitutive of 
them. The theory of the concrete universal is also rejected on the ground that it fails 
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to explain the indubitable fact of abstract, universal concepts, but simply reduces it 
to the concrete, ultimately to the absolute, which is concrete and individual. This 
discussion (pp. 254 ff.) is unusually clear and acute. It is admitted that coherence 
with other tested theories is an important test of truth, but the idealistic theory that 
such coherence constitutes truth is rejected on the ground that unless factual corre- 
spondence is at some point achieved the test of coherence is worthless, and because 
coherence alone destroys all ground for a sharp distinction between truth and error 
(pp. 162-163). 

This book is oriented exclusively toward post-Cartesian philosophy, so that the 
various varieties of “realism” it discusses are very attenuated and deeply tinged with 
subjectivism. The strict epistemological realism of the classical tradition is given no 
careful consideration but curtly dismissed as “naive,” and identified with crude 
“common sense” (pp. 78, 126, 178, 302). The basic concepts and principles of the 
realistic metaphysics on which this epistemology is founded are nowhere clearly 
focused. To compare this bona fide Western realism with that of the Nyaya tradition 
would be an interesting task for comparative research. There are, no doubt, certain 
differences. But basic similarities are suggested at certain points in Professor Chatter- 
jee’s discussion. 

There is, for example, the cogent criticism of materialistic and voluntaristic attempts 
to reduce awareness to physical processes or activities (pp. 63 ff.). There is the 
realistic assertion (p. 192) that the first requisite of any sound theory of knowledge 
“is the independent existence of a world of objects,” and that “it is correspondence 
to facts that constitutes the nature of truth” (p. 193). A theory of universals is 
defended (pp. 280 ff.) which is markedly similar to what has been called moderate 
realism in the West. Thus “the idea of the universal is formed by abstraction from 
the varying characters of the individuals” (p. 280), and while “the universal must 
necessarily be abstract,” this cannot be interpreted to mean that it is false (p. 281). 

A recognition of the intentional or relational structure of all awareness is essential 
to any sound realism. This intentionality is clearly stated on page 295, where it is 
said that “thought does not exist in itself as something within our minds; it is its very 
nature to refer to real things.” Idealism results from the neglect of this relational 
structure. 

Percept, concept, and judgment are sharply distinguished and analyzed in a realistic 
manner. “Perception gives us a knowledge of the present existence of a thing. . . 
not what it really is for all times and places” (p. 298). “Unlike the percept, the 
concept is not limited to a particular object of sense. It applies to all the particulars 
of a certain kind or class” (p. 299). By the concept, the what is clearly focused and 
separated from the concrete that. “Judgment is essentially the re-union of two sides, 
‘what’ and ‘that,’ provisionally estranged” (p. 321). These realistic doctrines are 
defended with great clarity and penetration, and often with an originality that places 
them in mew perspectives. 

How they are to be reconciled with the epistemological subjectivism which emerges 
at certain points in the argument (cf. pp. 92-93) and with the view of knowledge 
as “construction” (Chapter 6) is not so clear. The metaphysics of “pure existence- 
consciousness” (cf. pp. 334 ff.), which apparently underlies the whole study, is only 
briefly sketched in a way which is often suggestive, but for the most part puzzling 
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to the Western reader. The chief aim of the book, however, is to explain and to 
criticize modern theories of idealism, realism, pragmatism, and positivism. This task 
has been performed with genuine distinction. I know of no book in the field which 
presents a fairer and more accurate, critical survey of recent epistemological theory. 
It deserves to be widely read and utilized both in the West and in the East—JOuN 
WILD, Harvard Unwersity. 


HASIDISM. By Martin Buber. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1948. Pp. 207. 


The modern Hasidic movement (broadly con- 
ceived, it can be traced back to the third century B.C.) was founded in the mid- 
eighteenth century by Rabbi Israel ben Eliezer, called the Baal Shem Tov (Master of 
the Good Name). A mystic doctrine of the Cabbalistic tradition, Hasidism contains 
many elements of Neo-Platonism. Rejecting what Durkheim calls the basic distinc- 
tion of the religious life—that between the sacred and the profane—it regards all 
things as “shells” within which is contained the divine spark, to be released by the 
wholehearted joyousness of human action. Man is thus responsible, as Buber puts it, 
for God's fate in the world, and sin is “what man cannot by its very nature do with 
his whole being.” The Hasid, unlike many other mystics, lives in and with the world; 
he does not avoid evil or explain it away, but finds his purpose—and God’s—in grap- 
pling with it. 

Though Buber speaks with unequaled authority on his subject, readers unacquainted 
with the literature of Hasidism will find this book a difficult one. Rather than a 
history of the movement or an introduction to its teaching, this is a collection of 
essays in which Hasidic doctrine is set against the background of Judaic philosophy 
and world religion. Buber’s style is profound and suggestive, but deficient both in 
the lucidity of logical exposition and in the flashes of illumination characteristic of 
the Hasidic utterances and parables themselves. The latter, Buber has collected in 
his two volumes, Tales of the Hasidim, published by Schocken Books in New York, 
in 1947 and 1948. These, together with their introductions, are not merely pre- 
requisite to an appreciation of Buber’s contribution in the book under review, but 
are in their own right, in the reviewer's opinion, a lasting contribution to the world’s 
religious and philosophic literature. 

The consideration of Hasidism from the standpojnt of comparative philosophy 
makes peculiarly tempting the ethnocentrism which reduces the study of a foreign 
philosophy to a series of distorted and even grotesque parallels to a more familiar 
tradition. Yet here, it may be hoped, to yield for once to this temptation is not 
intellectually sinful. The points of comparison between Hasidism and certain Oriental 
movements—especially Zen Buddhism—not only strike the superficial reader but are 
the subject of some analysis by Buber himself. Common to both Hasidism and Zen 
is what Buber describes as “the positive relation to the concrete,” a relation which 
both express by attaching the highest importance to the content of the given moment, 
and by insisting that one must act simply, as the situation requires, without entangle- 
ment in the web of symbolism. And both embody this common teaching in the same 
pattern of personal relationship between master and disciples, the Rabbi and his 
Hasidim. But Hasidism, Buber argues, is “messianic” rather than “dialectic, like 
Zen”; it aims at fulfillment rather than annulment. 
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Whether this contrast is as sharp and definite as Buber maintains, is perhaps open 
to further question. What is striking and important is that the problems which lie 
in the obscure regions between philosophy and religion do not appear to be cul- 
turally bound: the same problems and the same solutions—in some cases in almost 
the same words—appear independently in eighteenth-century Poland as in ninth- 
century China. This is a fact which cannot fail to interest those who are concerned 
with the problems themselves rather than with the accidents of their cultural expres- 
sion. From this standpoint, Buber’s works are of the first importance for the student 
of comparative philosophy—ABRAHAM KAPLAN, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY. By Junjiro Takakusu. Edited 


by W. T. Chan and Charles A. Moore. Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1947. 2d 
ed., 1949. Pp. 221. 


This comprehensive, systematic exposition of the 
essentials of Buddhist philosophy by a veteran Far Eastern scholar comes as a great 
aid to the philosophic public. Ripe results of a lifetime of study in this field are here 
made available. As chief editor of the Taish6 Revised Edition of the Chinese Buddhist 
Tripitaka, Dr. Takakusu was thoroughly conversant with the vast range of literature. 
A linguistic scholar, knowing Pali and Sanskrit as well as Chinese and his native 
Japanese, he had sensitive understanding of the necessary technical distinctions. The 
marvel is that with all his weight of erudition he could yet compress such wisdom 
into a thin, close-packed volume of only 221 pages. 

The procedure followed by Dr. Takakusu is to outline characteristic systems of 
Buddhist thought such as those found in the major schools in Japan. Since the 
doctrinal traditions, however, derive from Chinese and ultimately Indian sources, the 
method reveals general concepts that have persisted or developed through the whole 
course of Buddhist history. 

Philosophical ideas may be handled in either historical or ideological sequence. 
The author prefers the latter and classifies the great movements of Buddhist thought 
in two grand divisions, Negativistic Rationalism and Introspective Intuitionism. By 
this he distinguishes between schools based on reason and those based on the results 
of introspective meditation (which in Buddhism is something distinct from dialectical 
reasoning). 

The > a half of the book reckons with the schools of Negative Rationalism. Here 
we find set forth the realism of Vasubandhu’s Abhidbarma-kofa, stressing the actual 
existence of seventy-five elements, physical and mental, which constitute the universe; 
the nihilism of Harivarman’s Satyastddhi, which argues that all things and persons are 
void of any inner essence or “self” as distinguished from the transitory elements of 
things; the idealism of Asafiga and Vasubandhu, which resolves all seemingly objective 
entities into the ideational workings of universal mind; and the negativism of 
Nagirjuna’s Madhyamska-Sastra, which, through refutation and denial of every posi- 
tive affirmation, whether of existence or non-existence, upholds a principle of universal 
relativity. Dr. Takakusu is careful in his analyses to give precise technical terms 
characteristic of each school in both Sanskrit and Chinese forms. He also furnishes 
English equivalents, in both literal significance and in general philosophical meanings, 
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a procedure for which students may well be grateful. For the benefit of readers versed 
in Chinese, the characters are printed at the foot of each page. 

In ome respect a caveat must be entered regarding use of Dr. Takakusu’s term 
“negative rationalism” to characterize all the above philosophical schools. It is 
appropriate to the contentions of nihilism and negativism, for these are in effect 
reasoned warnings against accepting any specific intellectual determination as finally 
and absolutely true. It is questionable when applied to the realistic and idealistic 
schools. For these latter, though using the method of negative criticism to set aside 
concepts deemed erroneous, yet fastened definitely upon others held to be rationally 
most satisfactory. Thus, as Dr. Takakusu himself shows, the realists (Sarvastivadins) , 
while carrying on a polemic against ideas of self, permanence, and eternal duration, 
yet held tenaciously to the reality of the seventy-five elements (dharmas) of existence 
as the basic explanation of the gross entities together with their changes which make 
up the universe. Likewise the idealists ( Vijiianavadins), while doing much the same 
thing, added the special contention that the nature of the elements of existence as 
well as their phenomenal compounds are best conceived as mental events (vijfapti= 
ideations or mental representations). Thus both schools teach positive metaphysical 
doctrines, though with due intellectual humility as when Vasubandhu says in his 
Vijiapti-matrata-vimiatika (Chinese: Wes Shih Er Shih Lun) that the ultimate 
ideality as it truly is can be realized only in a Buddha's intuition. The positions of 
the schools of realism and idealism in Buddhism are negative only in their refutations. 
In their metaphysics they are positive. 

My point here is, not that Dr. Takakusu has not properly described Sarvastivadin 
and Vijfianavadin teaching, but that in classifying them as “negative rationalism” 
along with Harivarman’s and Nagarjuna’s type of thought he has played down unduly 
the positive character of their doctrines. 

One suspects, however, that Dr. Takakusu’s reason for characterizing all rational 
reflection in Buddhism as negative is that he keeps in mind the religious conviction 
that genuine realization of ultimate truth or reality is something that transcends per- 
ceptual and intellectual determination. To prepare for such realization is the function 
of the schools of Introspective Intuitionism dealt with in the second half of his book. 
For the general reader this half is likely to prove more interesting because of the light 
it throws on the schools of both Chinese and Japanese Buddhism. Brief historical 
sketches give more concrete settings for the doctrines. The relation of ideas to religious 
practices is more evident. 

In these schools basic concepts appear as follows. In the Kegon tradition the 
formula is totalism, for its universe is pictured as a harmonious system of mutually 
penetrating, interrelated realities, in a profound sense mutually identified. Grasp of 
the meaning of this vision in its fullness is the great end of religious devotion. In the 
Tendai doctrine, based on the Lotus Scripture, a phenomenology appears, for here 
are recognized the many ways in which truth may be manifested (just as Buddha 
taught many levels of doctrine according to the capacity of his hearers), though the 
climactic vision is that ultimate truth (Tathaté) is one with its manifestations, “just 
as moving waves are not different from the still water” (p. 137). In Shingon, 
mysticism predominates since the aim is communion with the spiritual quality of 
the Buddha-nature conceived as pervading the universe. The Zen teaching is pure 
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intuitionism, for it cultivates enlightenment, not through reason or ritual but by 
meditative concentration aiming to arouse unmeditated insight into truth itself. Amsta- 
pietism characterizes the Jodo and Shin schools. Here it is a little difficult to see the 
relation of its doctrine of salvation by faith in the power of Amita to the general 
principle of “introspective intuitionism,” but Dr. Takakusu seeks to make the con- 
nection by affirming that Amita, the “Buddha of Infinite Light and Infinite Life,” 
really stands for the ideal of Buddhahood itself. In this he takes issue with theories 
that see in the conception of Amita (Amitabha) a foreign importation into Buddhism. 
For the Nichiren School, the formula is Lotus-pietism, since Nichiren inculcated adora- 
tion to the truth of the Lotus Scripture, which is not conceived as “impersonal, dead 
truth” but as Truth active and fruitful, the continuous Enlightener of the ages. Lastly, 
the New Ritsu school is designated discsplinary formalism since its aim is to generate 
spiritual force “created in the mind on making a vow and vividly acting always 
against a violation of that vow” (p. 189). 

In detail, many other subsidiary ideas are ably analyzed by Dr. Takakusu. They 
are worthy of careful study but cannot be discussed in a limited review. For the 
most part, the author is concerned with setting in order the historical and technical 
data of the enduring Buddhist traditions. 

In two chapters, however, Dr. Takakusu seeks to share with his readers his general 
views on Buddhism as a whole. These are Chapter 3, on “Fundamental Principles of 
Buddhist Philosophy,” and Chapter 15, entitled “Conclusion.” Curiously enough, it 
is Chapter 3 that contains the author's real synthesis of the motifs common to all 
schools of Buddhism. Though it is meant as an introduction to the later chapters 
it is really the net result of his studies into the main ideas of all the schools. The 
reader, consequently, will understand it better if he comes back to it after having 
gone through the more expanded material of the later chapters. Chapter 15, the 
conclusion, is less illuminating and significant. It is not much more than a selection 
of materials to show on what types of philosophical problems Buddhist reflection 
has exerted its energy. Thus, it is not original in cosmological thinking, has no 
cosmogony or theology, rarely concerns itself with ontology (?), is soul-less (i.e., 
non-substantialist) in its psychology, offers Nirvana as perfect freedom for its 
eschatology, and is most expansive on epistemological questions. 

In general estimate, it may be said that for the Western student Dr. Takakusu 
has mapped the field of Buddhist reflection with exceptional clearness. He has given 
a trustworthy guide to the mountain ranges of its literature. Like all maps it is 
schematic rather than three-dimensionally complete. Full impression of Buddhist 
philosophy must be gained by traveling among the mountains themselves, but this 
book leads to the reliable trails—-CLARENCE H. HAMILTON, Oberlin College Graduate 
School of Theology. 
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THE UPANISHADS IN STORY AND DIALOGUE. By R. R. Diwakar. Foreword 
by S. Radhakrishnan. Wlustrated by Madhukar Sheth. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 
1950. Pp. vi + 130. 


ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES. By William D. Gould, George B. Arbaugh, and R. F. 
Moore. 3d ed., revised. New York: Russell F. Moore Company, 1950. Pp. xiii 
+ 220. 


IS GOD IN HISTORY? By Gerald Heard. London: Faber and Faber, Ltd. 1951. 
Pp. 256. 


VEDANTA FOR MODERN MAN. Edited with an introduction by Christopher 
Isherwood. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xiv -+- 410. 


KAMALASILA’S COMMENTARY ON SANTARAKSITA’S ANUMANAPARIKSA 
OF THE TATTVASANGRAHA. By Arnold Kunst. Extrait des Mélanges Chinois 
et Bouddhiques publiés par l'Institut Belge des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, Vol. 
VIII. Bruges (Belgium): The Saint Catherine Press, Ltd., 1947. Pp. 111. 


SHOWA JOKU-NIJONENDO TOYOSHI KENKYO BUNKEN RUIMOKU.:! 
{BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH MATERIALS ON ORIENTAL HIS- 
TORY PUBLISHED DURING 1944-45]. Compiled and published by Kyoto 
Daigaku Jinbunkagaku Kenkyijo (Kyoto University Research Institute of Hu- 
manistic Science), 1951. Pp. 100. 


HUMAN LAW AND THE LAWS OF NATURE IN CHINA AND THE WEST. 
By Joseph Needham. L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture No. 20. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 44. 


THE BHAGAVADGITA, with an Introductory Essay, Sanskrit Text, English Trans- 
lation, and Notes. By S. Radhakrishnan. 2d ed. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Pp. 388. 


GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA. By S. Radhakrishnan. 2d ed. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 
Ltd., 1949. Pp. 69. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL POETRY. Chosen by H. G. Rawlinson. New York: 
Russell F. Moore Company, 1949. Pp. x + 44. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. By Benoy Gopal Ray. 
Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., 1949. Pp. ix + 155. 
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ROYCE’S LOGICAL ESSAYS: COLLECTED LOGICAL ESSAYS OF JOSIAH 
ROYCE. Edited by Daniel S. Robinson. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1951. 
Pp. xvi + 447. 


THE INDIAN WAY. By Ranjee Shahani. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, Ltd., and New 
York: Philosophical! Library, Inc., 1951. Pp. 175. 


ESSENCE OF YOGA. By Swami Sivananda. 4th ed., revised and enlarged. Rishikesh: 
Divine Life Society, 1950. Pp. xvi +- 190. 


HATA YOGA. By Swami Sivananda. 3d ed., revised and enlarged. Rishikesh: Divine 
Life Society, 1950. Pp. xxxii + 211. 


TEN UPANISHADS: COMMENTARY. By Swami Sivananda. Sth ed. Calcutta: The 
Sivananda Publication League, 1948. Pp. ix -+- 277. 


WORLD'S RELIGIONS. By Swami Sivananda. Rikhikesh (Rishikesh): The Siva- 
nanda Publication League, 1947. Pp. xx + 188. 


PARADOX AND NIRVANA: A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS ULTIMATES WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BURMESE BUDDHISM. By Robert Lawson Slater. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. viii +- 145. 


BHAKTI-YOGA. By Swami Vivekananda. 8th ed. Almora: Advaita Ashrama, 1946. 
Pp. ii + 126. 


KARMA-YOGA. By Swami Vivekananda. 8th ed. Almora: Advaita Ashrama, 1947. 
Pp. 143. 


JNANA-YOGA. By Swami Vivekananda. 8th ed. Almora: Advaita Ashrama, 1948. 
Pp. v + 430. 


L’ANATOMIE PSYCHOLOGIQUE DE L'HOMME SELON SHRI AUROBINDO. 
By Jean Herbert. Lyon: Derain, 1949. Pp. 15. 


EAST AND WEST: SOME ASPECTS OF HISTORIC EVOLUTION. By Constantin 
Regamey. Transaction No. 6. Basavangudi, Bangalore: The Indian Institute of 
Culture, 1951. Pp. 20. 


SOME PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPTS OF EARLY CHINESE MEDICINE. By 
Ilza Veith. Transaction No. 4. Basavangudi, Bangalore: The Indian Institute of 
Culture, 1950. Pp. 15. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
ASIA. By H. J. J. Winter. Transaction No. 5. Basavangudi, Bangalore: The Indian 
Institute of Culture, 1951. Pp. 15. 
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THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), July, 1951: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”— 


Mind and Morals. G. RAMACHANDRAN, Nai Talim: Blue Print for a Peaceful 
World. DiwAN CHAND SHARMA, What Do They Think? A. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The Law of Karma in Jainism. LILA RAY, In Times of Unbelief and War: For 
an Atheist. 


August, 1951: K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, Freedom and Culture. PHILIP 
HENDERSON, William Morris and the Earthly Paradise. BASIL P. HOWELL, The 
Tides of Life. DION BYNGHAM, Thoinas Traherne: A Lesson in Living Values. 
GURDIAL MALLIK, Tagore’s Technique for Truth. 


September, 1951: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—The Force of Non- 
violence and the Spirit of Peace. V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, The 
“Tirukkural” on Citizenship. HERBERT V. GUENTHER, The Buddhist Sunyata 
and Karuna. BERNARD PHILLIPS, The Indian Institute of Culture: Philosophy 
and Medicine. 


ASIA (Saigon), I (1), March, 1951: THE Eprror, The Knowledge of the East. 


LIN YUTANG, Gandhism, as I Understand It. GEORGES LEBRUN, Beliefs and 
Religions in Vietnam. J. A. MARTINIE, Chinese Buddhism. EMILE Dkr- 
MENGHEM, Islam and the Occident. 


BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai), XV (1), January, 1951: S. MoroTo, Theory of 


the Ancestor Worship. S. IHARA, On the Apoha-Theory in the Tattvasamgraha. 
M. KuSUNOKI, Evil Man.— With the Background of Kant’s Natural Religion. 


XV (2), March, 1951: I. NisHimuRA, Origin of Modern Natural Law. H. 
NISHIDA, The Meaning of Aesthetic Expression. — The Standpoint of Schleier- 
macher. H. KAWACHI, On the Category of Identity and Distinction in Hegel's 
Logic. O. KANAYA, A Way of Desire.— From Hsiintzus’ Point of View. 


THE EASTERN BUDDHIST (Kyoto), VIII (2), May, 1951: DAIsETz TEITARO 


SUZUKI, The Myokénin. DatzI KANEKO, Shin Religion as I Believe It. 
KENRYO KANAMATSU, Goodness and Naturalness. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL (London), XLIX (193): NICOL MACNICOL, The 


Worship of the Absolute. ADHAR CHANDRA Das, Sri Aurobindo’s Theory of 
the Sixth Sense. 
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JINBUN KAGAKU KENKYU [REVIEW OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND PHILOS- 
OPHY] (Tokyo), No. 9, February, 1951: The American Economic Aid and 
Investment in World Economy.— Marshall Plan and World Economy. (This 
report was presented by the study group of international economy in the 
Institute in 1949.) 


ea No. 10, June, 1951: RyozO TAKEDA, Conflict and Social System. JiRO SUZUKI, 
ted. Some Anthropological Observations on War. SEIJI UEDA, Philosophy and World 
xy Peace and Order. TSUTOMU IWAZAKI, Modern Peace Plans. 
. THE MAHA-BODHI (Calcutta), LVIII (11), November, 1950: A. P. SuGA- 
ful TANANDA, The Sermons of Buddha. $. KARPELES, Buddhist Studies in France. 
1, K. MAsSUYAMA and R. S. CLIFTON, The Resurgent Dharma Sangha and the 
Ror World-view. 
| LVIII (12), December, 1950: G. BAKULA, Ladak and Sacred Relics. G. ROERICH, 
Ladak. A. GOVINDA, Mountains and Monasteries. H. R. H. PRINCE PETER OF 
GREECE, Rupshu. 
ne 
es, NOTAS Y ESTUDIOS DE FILOSOFIA (Tucuman, Argentina), II (6), April-June, 
1951: ANDRE ECKARDT, El Concepto de Tao en Laotse. 
n- PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LVI, June, 1951: C. T. K. CHARI, 
he Mysticism and the Language of Paradox. 
ata July, 1951: EprroriAL, The Ideal of Social Reconstruction. SWAMI SATPRA- 
hy KASHANANDA, Vedic Religion: A Twofold Way. AKSHAYA KUMAR BANERJEA, 
The Conception of the Sportive Absolute. P. NAGARAJA RAO, Bertrand Russell 
on Knowledge. NALINI KANTA BRAHMA, Studies in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad. P. S. SASTRI, Experience and Consciousness. K. R. PISHAROTI, Atma 
- + Panchaka. S. K. Roy CHOWDHURY, The Power of Thoughts and Deeds. 
RISO [A JOURNAL OF THEORETICAL STUDIES OF CULTURE] (Tokyo), 
No. 213, January, 1951: Present French Thoughts—KiyOsHI KOMATSU, 
of Malraux and His Discovery of Greece. SAKU SATO, The Development of Albert 
Ma. , Camus’ Thought. Koji SHIRAI, Jean Paul Sartre. TATSUHIKO ARAKAWA, 
a. Philosophy of Night by Berdiajew. GENJI YASUI, Daniel Rops. SHU WATA- 
7 NABE, From Meditation to Faith (in G. Marcel). JUN WATANABE, “The 


Writer Engaged” (Louis Aragon). KENZABURO SHIRAI, Simonne de Bovoir. 


t- E1jiRO INATOMI, Platon (3). 


I's 
No. 214, February, 1951: Roads to Peace—MASAMICHI ROYAMA, Two Stand- 
points in the Thought on Peace. MORIKATSU INAGAKI, The Theory of World 
Federation. SHIGEJIRO TABATA, The Problem of Peace in the United Nations. 
t. TAKEO NAOI, Peace Movement in Soviet Russia. KUNIO KODAIRA, The Theory 
of Peace Based on the Bible. NoBUYUKI OKUMA, Some Models in the Theories 


of Peace in Japan. TSUTOMU IWASAKI, Aristotle (1). 
1e 
of No. 215, March, 1951: Reflection and Criticism on the Japanese New Education 


; —SENROKU UEHARA, New Education and the Lack of a Consciousness of His- 
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torical and Social Problems. SEtYA MUNAKATA, “Re-education” in Japan. AKIRA 
Monk], Philosophical Basis of Modern Education. NOBORU ToYosAaWA, Circum- 
stance and Psychology in Education. TOKUMITSU YAGAWA, Educational Thought 
in Soviet Russia. ARATA NAKA, Criticism on New Text-books. TosHio 
KuMuRA, On the Training of Teachers and Educational Officials. Tsutomu 
IWASAKI, Aristotle (2). 


No. 216, April, May, 1951: Freedom and Communism—TAKEZO KANEKO, 
My Point of View on Communism. SUMIO TAKAKUWA, The Attitude of Liberal- 
ists in the Present Crisis. SAKAE AKAIWA, Christianity and Communism. MAsa- 
HARU HATANAKA, Individual Liberty in Soviet Russia. MITSURO MUTO, The 
Agony of Europe and the Intelligentsia. SEIEI SHINOHARA, Democracy or 
Communism? SHUJI AKIZAWA, What Follows Capitalism? SABURO SUZUKI, 
Criticism on Communism by Jaspers. JUNICHI OKADA, The Focus of “The 
Problems of Liberty.” 


No. 217, June, 1951: Universal History—Iwao KOYAMA, The Idea of Universal 
History. HiROSHI KITAMURA, The Subject of Modern Universal History. KEN- 
JIN TAKEICHI, Materialism and Universal History. MASATOSHI FUKUTA, His- 
torical Consciousness in Christianity. FUJjIO MIYAMOTO, Universal History in 
Hegel. TosHio KABA, Bruckhardt and Universal History. YASUMASA OSHIMA, 
A. J. Toynbee and Universal History. 


No. 218, July, 1951: Genealogy of Japanese Humanism—KEN ISHIKAWA, 
Keigaku of Kyiisé Muro, and Shingaku of Baigan Ishida. HiroTO SAEGUSA, 
Baien Miura and His Humanism. SHUZO IwAl, The Philosophical Thought of 
Sontoku Ninomiya. YUKICHI SHITAHODO, One Aspect of Shoin Yoshida as an 
Educator. RYUICHI KAjI, The Humanism of Chomin Nakae. MASABUMI 
Tomira, Yukichi Fukuzawa. SEIICHI OKAMOTO, Jo Niijima and His Liberal 
Autonomy. TOSHIRO SUZUKI, The Humanism of Kanzo Uchimura. TsuTOMU 
IwASAKI, Aristotle (3). 


No. 219, August, 1951: Modern Aesthetics—TAKAHO ITAGAKI, Beauty and 
Individuality. TsuTomMU IjyimA, On Formation. MASAO YAMAMOTO, The 
Problem of Aesthetic Existence. GENICHI HOjyo, Some Considerations on 
Form. SADAO TSUCHIDA, Musical Creation. KAZUHO INAGAKI, Cinema Arts. 
KimimMasA ABE, The Space-time Character of Architectural Arts. YOSHIO 
NomurA, Aesthetics in Europe. JUN OTOKOZAWA, Aesthetics in America. 


- ROKUSABURO NIHEDA, Theophrastos and Epicuros. 


No. 220, September, 1951: Criticism of Existentialism—KATSUMI TAKIZAWA, 
Criticism of the Existence-philosophy. TASUKU HARA, Present Crisis and 
Existentialism. KATSUMI UMEMOTO, Communism and Existentialism. MASANAO 
KATAYAMA, The Limit of Existentialism, and the Religious Standpoint. SEISHIRO 
Oz, The Problems of Value Neglected. GENJI YASUI, Criticisms of Other 
French Writers on the Existentialism of J. P. Sartre. TOMONOBU IMAMICHI, 
Cicero and Lucretius. 
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IRA SOPHIA, XIX (1): ALDA BARBIERI, Influssi orientali sul pensiero di Platone e 
um- dell’antica Accademia. 

TETSUGAKU-ZASSHI [JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY] (Tokyo), LXVI (710), 
MU May 30, 1951: HARUO OmuRA, Kant and Herder. YUTAKA KAMEBEI, On the 


Diversity of the Values of Culture. MINORU SANO, Jesus and John the Baptist. 
YASUTARO DANNO, The Sphere of Law. SETSUO TAJIMA, System of Bergsonism. 


KO. JOHN GOHEEN, A Brief Sketch of Twentieth Century American Philosophy. 
ral- RoKuro HipaKA, Ideology and Personality. SHIRO HATTORI, Behaviorism in 
SA- Philology. 
The LXVI (711), July 30, 1951: JUNzZO NisHI, On the Tien-li (Heaven as Reason) 
of in Chéng-ming-tao’s Philosophy. TosHIMIzU GOTO, The Problem of Conscious- 
Ki, ness in Chu-tzii’s {Chu Hsi’s} Philosophy. MAsATsSUGU KusUMOTO, The 
rhe Nature of Wang Yang-ming’s Philosophy. RYUJI YAMASHITA, Origin of Anti- 
w Confucianism under the Late Ming Dynasty. YU YAMANOI, Philosophy of Chi 
“a under the Dynasty of Ming and Ching. AKIRA OHAMA, On the Sage or Ultimate 
ane Person in Lao-tzii’s Philosophy. 
lis- TOHO GAKUHO {JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES} (Kyoto), No. 20, 
in March, 1951: H. ONOGAWA, The Formation of the Reformatory Thought at 
MA, the End of the Ts’ing Dynasty. 
THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XXXVIII (1), May, 1951: SwAmi YATIs- 
A, WARANANDA, The Goal of Religion. S. R. RANGANATHAN, Vivekananda Works 
SA, On. SWAMI SATPRAKASHANANDA, The Source of All Delight. M. HAFIz SYED, 
of Self and Society. 
an XXXVIII (2), June, 1951: Renunciation and the Purposive Construction of 
mr Global Humanity (Editorial). KEWAL MOTWANI, Need for Reorientation for 
= ? Sociological Research. S$. VAHIDUDDIN, The Philosophic Conception of Love. 
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News and Notes 





The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of 
developments throughout the world in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. Appropriate news items should be sent 
to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Philosophy, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


The Institute for the Science of Thought (in Tokyo) has received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a study of the problem: “How the Japanese Language 
Affects the Japanese Way of Thinking.” The approach to the problem will be both 
logical and sociological. Professor Hajime Nakamura is chairman for the logical study 
and Professor Takeyoshi Kawashima for the sociological. 


Establishment of a Sri Aurobindo Memorial University at Pondicherry is being 
planned for the purpose of spreading Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy as well as to give 
instruction in all important branches of knowledge. 


Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki lectured during 1951-52 on Chinese Zen Buddhism and 
Indian Mahayanism at many eastern and middle-western universities, among them 
Princeton, Cornell, Yale, New York, Wesleyan, Connecticut, Chicago, Harvard, Boston, 
and Columbia. Dr. Suzuki returned to Japan during the summer of 1951 but is again 
teaching at Claremont Graduate School during the fall. 


Kurt Leidecker, of George Washington College of the University of Virginia, is 
now in India, on a Fulbright grant for 1951-52. He will investigate Hindu attitudes 
and ideals concerning integrated education, especially as this relates to problems of 
East-West integration. He expects to concentrate some study upon the educational 
experiments at Vishva Bharati. 


Ivan Little, Associate Professor of Philosophy at Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, has added a course in Oriental philosophy to his departmental offerings. 


Richard A. Gard, Claremont Graduate School, has just completed a doctoral thesis 


exploring the early history of Madhyamika Buddhism from the five angles of incidence 
in India, China, Tibet, Korea, and Japan. 


Lawrence Thompson, Claremont Graduate School, is making a doctoral study of 
K’ang Yu-wei's philosophy as found in his Ta T’ung Shu {Book of Great Unity}. 


Kenneth Inada, who received his B.A. degree at the University of Hawaii (majoring 
in philosophy) and his M.A. at the University of Chicago, plans to go to Japan to take 
his doctorate. He will work under Professor Shoson Miyamoto of Tokyo University. 


Professor D. M. Datta of Patna University (Patna, India) will teach Indian phi- 
losophy at the University of Wisconsin the first semester and at the University of 
Minnesota the second semester of 1952-53. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 95 


An 821-page Bibliography of the Peoples and Cultures of Mainland Southeast Asia, 
by John F. Embree and Lillian Ota Dotson, is available from the Chinese Printing 
Office, Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Dr. T. M. P. Mahadevan, Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Madras, is author of a new book Gaudapada: A Study in Early Advaita, 
being published by the University of Madras. 


Professor Juan Adolfo Vazquez, editor of Notas Y Estudio de Filosofia, has made 
arrangements with Messrs. Editorial Sydamericana, of Buenos Aires, to edit a series 
under the general title “East and West Library” which will include books on the phi- 
losophy and history of thought and civilization, as well as studies by modern Oriental 
thinkers. The first book in the series will be a translation of S. Radhakrishnan’s Bha- 
gavadgita. 


Professor Frederick P. Harris, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, introduced into the curriculum a new course in 
Oriental philosophy during the fall semester of 1951-52. 


Dr. S. K. Saksena has been reappointed Visiting Professor of Indian Philosophy 
and Culture at the University of Hawaii for the year 1951-52. 
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